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A NEW FAMILY PAPER. 


Over 100,000 Copies Sold 


Of Nos. 1 and 2. 


The success of this New Family r has been 
beyond all precedent, more yearly subscriptions 
having been received to it than to any publication 
of the times. 

With Nos. 1 and 2 of Tae Curmmyey Corner 
was presented, gratuitously, a magnificent plate, 
entitled: 


Grand Reception of the Notabilities of 
the Nation at the White House, 1865. 


The picture contains nearly 100 portraits of our 
most celebrated Generals, Statesmen and Civili- 
ans, also of many of our most distinguished 
American ladies. The likenesses are admirable, 
having been taken from photographs by Brady. 

This is the most costly gift plate ever presented 
by any publisher in the United States, having 
been produced at an expense of 


Every family should posses tbis truly national 
picture, and carefully preserve it, as it will trans- 
mit to future generations the men who have re- 
stored our great national unity. It is especially 
valuable, as it contains an excellent likesess of 
our late lamented President, introducing General 
Grant and his wife to Mrs. Lincoln. This costly 
plate is the first of a series which it is our ix- 
tention to present to our regular subscribers. 

The splendid gift plate will be sent to all sub- 
scribers. 

With No. 4 was presented an outline engrav- 
ing, being a key to the gift plate. 

Tue Curmney CorNER is issued every Tues- 
~~ in New York. 

t is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had 
by ordering the same of any News Agent. 


Terms for the Chimney Corner* 
PRICE 10 CENTS EACH NUMBER. 


One copy, three months............6-sseeeeseeees $1 00 
One copy, SiX MONEHS,....... 6. csc cceeeeeeeeeeeeee : 


ODE COPY, ONS YOO. 2.2 0ccccccccccccccccccccsccces 4 00 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEADDOE oc cccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccsces 7 50 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WIOPDOL . occ cccccccccccccccssccscccccescceces 15 00 
Five copies, On@ yeaPr.........esscesceseeses 20 00 
(With an extra copy gratis to the person 


8 nding a club of five.) 
One copy of Frank Lesiie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book pub- 
Mighod) for OME YeaF.....cccccccccccccessccccccs 7 00 


Addresg FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


BARNUMS MUSEUM! 
AT WINTER GARDEN. 


Splendid Attraction. Every Aft-rnoon at 3. Evening 
at 7%. The Grand Ballet Div. rtisement, the BEAUTY 
or SLVILLE, in which Tony Denier, Mons. Baptistine, 
Mast. Timothy, Mile Auriol, Miss E. Shell, will appear, 
together with a full and efficient Corp de Ballet. WM. 
H. HARRISON, Comic and Extamporaneous == > 
MISS CARRIE A. MOORE, the Celebrated SKATER, 
will execute the most intricate movements, on Parlor 
Skates. THE NICOLO BROTHERS, together with 
YOUNG NICOLO, the CHILD WONDER, on the Peril- 
euse FLYING TRAPEZE. To conclude with the Comic 
Paniomime of ROBERT and BERTRAND; or, THE 
TWO FUGITIVES., Characters by C. K. Fox, Tony 
Denier and Company. Amusing Incidents and Laugh- 
able Situations. E GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES 
—MAMMOTH FAT WOMAN, weighing 660 pounds. 
NOVA SCOTIA GIANT GIRL, over 8 feet high. The 
CIRCASSIAN FAMILY—ZURUBY HANNUM, Pearl of 
the Sea; ZULUMA AGRA, Star of the East ; AZELA 
PACHA, the Royal Gem. Doors open at 2 o’clock. Ad- 
mission 30 cents; children under ten, 15 cents; par- 
quette and balcony, 60 cents. 

Ba” Donations of Curiosities for the New Museum 
received at the Chinese Buildings, 539 and 541 Broad- 
way. 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
addressed to Franx Laas, 537 Pearl street, New York. 


CAUTION: 


We would respectfully caution the public 
and our subscribers in the Western States against a 
woman styling herself Mrs. O. Loomis, who is in the 
habit of collecting subscriptions and receiving money 
for Patierns, etc. She is an impostor. We have no 
traveling agents. 


Can Women Commit Murder? 


Tse clamor against the trial of the con- 
spirators to the assassination of President 
Lincoln, by a military court in Washington, 
was based mainly on the indisposition of the 
nation to submit longer to martia] rule than 
was absolutely necessary to secure the re-es- 
tablishment of the national authority through- 
out the country. The people of the United 
States are justly suspicious and impatient of 
that sometimes indispensable, but always 
dangerous instrument of power, martial law. 
It was thought by many, when the trial of the 








conspirators took place, that there was no 


public exigency requiring that their case 
should be removed beyond the cognizance of 
the civil courts ; but a considerable part of the 


' criticism on the government, on account of its 


course, was inspired only by hostility to the 
administratiou, and came from those who, if 
not open rebels, had always been sympathisers 
with the rebellion. The government, however, 
was not swerved from what it considered its 
duty, by friendly counsel or hostile criticism, 
and the result of the recent trial of a woman 
named Mary Harris, before the District Court 
of Washington, must convince every impartial 
mind that it acted wisely, and only in the 
interest of justice. It is now clear that one 
certainly, perhaps most of these conspirators, 
would have escaped the penalty of their crimes, 
had they been handed over to the judicial 
Dogberrys and the morally-perverted juries of 
the national capital. 

We need not recapitulate the facts in the 
case of this Miss Harris. They are sufficiently 
notorious. It is enough for our present pur- 
pose to say that she came on deliberately to 
Washington, from some western town—went 
deliberately to the Treasury Department-- 
waited there patiently for most of the day, 
until the clerks left at the usual hour, and thea 
deliberately shot one of them, named 3Bur- 
roughs, dead. ‘The trial of this woman, which 
was conducted with levity and want of decorum, 
by judge, counsel, jury and spectators, that 
would have disgraced a prize-fight, elicited 
that some years ago Burroughs carried on a 
rather warm flirtation with Miss Harris, who 
was then a milliner’s clerk, and wrote her a 
considerable number of letters, not more than 
usually silly and sentimental, and leaving the 
impression that Burroughs was only an average 
boy who had worked himself into the belief 
that he was in love with the little milliner. 
Subsequently it seems, having perhaps mean- 
time had the measles and cut his back teeth, 
his passion died out, and falling in with some 
sensible woman, he redeemed his previous 
folly by marrying her and settling down to 
business. He came to Washington, was em- 
ployed in the Treasury Department, and seems 
to have comported himself with propriety—was 
industrious, steady, and in all respects a good 
citizen. 

The little milliner, however, was not satisfied 
to let the little love flame lighted in her little 
heart, flicker and die out, as it has done in the 
hearts of most girls, milliners and others, but 
must fan it into a consuming fire, quenchable 
only with blood. In this process she naturally 
‘got off her feed,” became dyspeptic and 
hysterical, and manifested, on several occa- 
sions, the ordinary symptoms cfgthose ailments 
—excellent manifestations for the use of the 
shrewd lawyers who conducted her defence, 
and which they failed not to represent as 
evidences of an insanity which overcame all 
knowledge of right and wrong, and made the 
subject irresponsible. 

There was an attempt on the trial to show 
that Burroughs had undertaken to lure tbe 
girl into a house of ill-fame, with a view of 
blasting her character, and creating an excuse 
for marrying another, and to show that this 
had unsettled her mind, and produced a state 
of frenzy resulting in the murder. But the 
attempt miserably failed. Nothing—absolutely 
nothing was proved against Burroughs, except 
that he had made foolish love in the common 
foolish way--an offence so common and trivial 
that even when pushed to the very extreme of 
a proposal for marriage, is generally regarded 
as pretty well atoned for by ‘‘six cents da- 
mages and costs,” in a suit for breach of 
promise. 

And yet this woman was acquitted by a 
Washington court and jury, on the ground of 
insanity—not your absorbing, continuous in- 
sanity, that wholly swallows up the senses and 
controls the mind with an irresistible impulse, 
but of an intermittent and more convenient 
variety. It was not pretended that Miss 
Harris was insane all the while—only when 
she left home to commit the murder, when she 
bought the pistol, when she loaded it, and 
when she fired it. At all other times she was 
sane enough. Her witnesses, who seem to have 
been prepared to swear up to their business, 
could not be made to testify to the symptoms 
which characterise insanity, in her ordinary 
life and conduct. A convenient doctor or two, 
it is true, succeeded in making a muddle on 
the subject, not very satisfactory to them- 
selves, and which could only excite disgust 
and contempt, except with a Washington jury 
resolved on an acquittal, 

As we have said, Miss Harris was acquitted, 
after a charge from the presiding judge, which 
should lead Congress to alter the composition 
of the Washington judiciary with the least possi- 
ble delay, and went out of court, after a grand 
tableau, in which slobbering, hurrahing and 
kissing, alternated with hand-shaking and other 
extravagant congratulations. No one thought 
of the poor clerk, shot down like a dog ; nor 
of his wife, in her weeds and desolate home! 
Thus was the temple of justice defiled! Thus 
was the prudence and foresight of the govern- 





ment vindicated in not putting Mrs. Surratt, 








nor even Payne, on trial be’ »re a Washington 
court and jury! Had it done so, we might 
have read in the telegraphie summary in this 
morning’s journal, ‘‘Mrs. Surratt arrived last 
evening at the House, Baltimore. She 
was attended by Jidge , of Washington, 
and was welcomed by a large party of friends 
at the depot.” Or: ‘‘ Mr. Payne, the gentleman 
who was so triumphantly acquitted by an en- 
lightened jury, in Washington, of an attempt 
to murder Mr. Seward, hasreached town. He 
is the guest of our distinguished fellow-citizen, 
Mr. The injury which he custained in 
his right hand, during his encounter with Mr. 
Frederick Seward, we are happy to learn, is 
rapidly disappearing.” 

It was not our intention, at the outset, to 
dwell so long on this wretched mockery of 
justice in Washington, but to direct, so far as 
in our power, attention to that public feeling 
or sentiment which seems to exempt women 
from judgment by that standard of justice and 
responsibility which is so rigidly applied as 
regards the other sex. No case can bring up 
more distinctly the right or wrong of this feel- 
ing than that of Miss Harris, and it behoves 
all thinking men, and those who havo the wel- 
fare of the community at heart, to give it 
serious consideration. On what ground of 
morals or expediency are women to be exempted 
from that accountability which society has 
found it necessary and expedient to esiablish 
in its laws, before which both men and women 
are presumed to stand in perfect equality? Is 
crime less criminal because perpetrated by a 
woman? Or do the civil systems deal in some 
respects so hardly with women as to require 
that they shall have greater latitude in others? 
Is it because they have no direct voice in fram- 
ing the laws, that, therefore, they shall have 
immunity from their inflictions, while they 
enjoy their guarantees? Is it because we feel 
conscious that we exact the utmost penalty on 
woman for violations of social laws, which in 
men are scarcely noticed, that we are disposed 
to allow her a compensating latitude in other 
directions? Or is this feeling, to which we 
have alluded, the offspring of an unhealthy 
sentimentality, or an imperfect concession to 
the repugnance to capital punishment, which 
has so wide a diffusion in the community, and 
which, without demanding a complete change 
in the laws, satisfies itself for the present, and 
shirks the main question by insisting only on 
their partial execution ? 

We are inclined to think that the latter is 
the true explanation of the actual anomaly in 
our criminal practice It results from the 
moral cowardice of the community, and a 
wretched conservatism, which is making mur- 
der a pastime for women. We may as well at 
once concede the fact, after this Washington 
affair, that women cannot be convicted of mur- 
der. Miss Harris committed murder or nothing; 
it was impossible to frame any other indictment 
but that of ‘‘ wilful murder” against her, and 
on that issue she had to be tried. The jury 
had to bring in a verdict of wilful murder 
against her, or acquit her. Yo have adjudged 
her only guilty of homicide would have been 
to burlesque the forms and make ridiculous the 
plain meaning of the terms of law. The punish- 
ment of ‘wilful murder” is death, and the jury 
was determined not to hang a woman! 

There was a time in England when sheep- 
stealing was a capital offence, and when sheep- 
stealers were rigorously hung. There came a 
time, while the same laws were still on the 
statute book, when it became impossible to 
conviot men of sheep-stealing, because juries 
did not believe sheep-stealing was an offence 
deserving of death. When the punishment 
was modified, convictions for the offence be- 
came practicable. 

The parallelism is not altogether complete, 
but the change in public sentiment, as regards 
the punishment for murder—especially as re- 
gards women—has been similar. Juries will 
not convict them of the crime, so long as the 
present punishment is prescribed. There is 
the naked fact. And yet there is not a juror, 
outside of Washington certainly, who would 
pretend that female murderers should not be 
punished, and in an exemplary manner. 

What is the remedy for a condition of things 
that all admit is wrong and dangerous? Judges 
may lecture, and theorists may demonstrate 
the duties of a juror; but the plain, simple 
Americans who sit on juries, have hearts 
abounding with affection and generous senti- 
ment, and no oath is strong enough, no sense 
of obligation to the law is sufficiently powerful 
to make them say ‘‘ guilty” in certain cases of 
legal murder. If, by any process of mental 
jugglery, they can persuade themselves that 
the case has an element of -uncertainty, they 
let the prisoner go free; and when their 
humanity tells them of the existence of extenu- 
ating circumstances, they not seldom reform 
the law without heeding judicial instructions. 
Of course, by the theory of law, these jurors 
act foolishly and culpably ; and by the theory 
of common sense, the law acts foolishly and 
culpably in placing honest men in such a posi- 
tion, that they fecl perjury to be their duty. 

Our present system of capital punishment 
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country ; and to spare themselves the anguish 
and shame of degrading spectacles, people are 
having recourse to the appalling theory— that 
every person is insane who commits murder 
under the slightest possible temptation. 

On all other matters we accept the scientiile 
definition of insanity, and refuse to call a man 
insane who does not suffer under incoherence, 
fatuity, or delusion ; but when a comely mur- 
derer is tried by public opinion, thousands of 
good persons persuade themselves that he is 
insane, although they are familiar with the 
signs of madness, and are aware that no one 
of those signs is present in his constitution. 
The actual Premier of England—Ear] Russell— 
in discussing this state of things, has come to 
the conclusion that the death penalty must 
be abolished, on the ground that justice may 
be met. He says: 


“For my own part, I do not doubt for a moment 
either the right of a community to inflict the punish- 
ment of death, or the expediency of exercising that 
right in certain states of society. But when I turn from 
that abstract right and that abstract expediency, to our 
own state of society—when [ consider how difficult it is 
for eny judge to separate the case which requires inflexi- 
ble justice, from that which admits the force of mitigat- 
ing circumstances—how invidious the task of the Secre- 
tary of State in dispensing the mercy of the Crown— 
how critical the comments made by the public—how 
soon the object of general horror becomes the theme of 
sympathy and pity—how narrow and how limited the 
examples given by this condign and awful punishment— 
how brutal the scene of execution—I come the conclu- 
sion that nothing would be lost to justice—nothing lost 
in the preservation of innocent life, if the punishment 
of death were altogether abolished, In that case, a sen- 
tence of along ter.n of separate confinement, followed 
by another term of hard labor and tard fare, would 
cease to be consideved an extension of mercy. If the 
sentence of the judge were to that effect, there would 
scarcely ever be a petition for remission of punishment 
in cases of murder, sent to the Home Office. The guilty, 
unpitied, would have time and opportunity to turn re- 
pentant to the throne o. mercy.” 








Sixce the publication of our Jast, an explana- 
tion, evidently from the State Department, has 
exonerated our Minister in France, Mr. Bigelow, 
from the charge of using the lauguage imputed 
to him in the Monifeur, as regards the United 
States and Mexico. Immediately on the publica- 
tion made in the French official paper, Mr. Bigelow 
addressed a note to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
requesting a correction to be made, which, we 
presume, was made accordingly. We are happy 
to find that Mr. Bigelow did not commit the blunder 
attributed to him, and that the American attitude 
of direct and unyielding hostility to the French 
occupation of Mexico has been in no way com- 
promised or misrepresented by him. There is and 
can be no mistake in this matter. France must 
leave Mexico, quietly, it is to be hoped—forcibly, 
if necessary. ‘There is no article in the American 
faith more sacred or more widely accepted than 
that embodying the short principle laid down by 
Monroe, and which has made his name immortal, 








BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


Tue Allantic Monthly for August opens with 
a very interesting paper on Bee~, by Miss Prescott. 
Epes Sargent has a sto:y about the Secesh «element in 
Marsgland, and Miss Cummins continues her Scottish 
Experiences. Baker has a most feeble imitation of the 
Tennyson-and-water style of poetry, called the Countess 
Laura, These echoes, however well done, are not wor- 
thy our American poets. 

Ticknor & Fields’ magazine for “Our Young Folks,” 
continues its highly successful career. The illustrations 
are very good, and the reading well adapted to both old 
and young children. : 








TOWN COSSIP. 


We have received several letters from old 
subscribers who, while owning their inability to go out 
of town, lament that there is no place of public amuse- 
ment in the city, as there was in the good old days of 
Niblo. We have not forgotten the antediluvian years 
of 1849 and 1850, when there was an intermission of half 
an hour, to enable the audience to, adjourn inte a fine 
large adjacent saloon, where ice creams, sherry cobblers, 
and claret negus gave a double zest to the Ravel panto- 
mimes. It was a great improvement upon the melo- 
dramatic, to escort your fair friecds to a comfortable 
seat in the adjoining grounds, and, turning Ganymede, 
hand to her the nectar and ambrosia of claret punch 
and strawberry cream, In those days the managerial 
cupidity had not converted the comfortable and roomy 
benches into instruments and traps of torture, where a 
moderate-sized human being is fixed in as firmly asa 
tooth in a Dutchman’s head, and where it requires a 
mammoth dentist’s fork to extract every occupant. It 
is difficult to conceive anything more ingeniously dia- 
bolical than those iron skeletons, which are sarcartically 
called seats, and rejoice in being numbered, as the 
galley slaves in France. You could then pass a pleasant 
hour at Mitchell’s Olympic, and see Mary Taylor, then 
in her first bloom; or, if you preferred a quiet smoke 
and sangaree, in the Vauxhall Gardens, where now 
stands the Astor Library. 

In those classic and ancient gardens an Irish meeting 
was held to celebrate the great Milesian victory of 
Slevegammon, when Gen. Hiram Wallbridge, then an 
elegant young gentleman, garbed in Fox’s most elaborate 
style, thrilled his excited audience by advising the Irish 
to resist the British red coats, as their ancestors did, 
“in their boats—ry THEIR BoATS!”’ which the New York 
Express, printed “in their boots!” to the general’s in- 
tense indignation. 

But we must tear ourselves away from this dream of 
our youth, and observe that, with the exception of Bar- 
num’s pantomimic resurrection, at the Winter Garden, 
there is nothing to report in the theatrical world. In 
the meantime, if any of his friends wish to send him 
any curiosities, he has pitched the tent of his Museum 
in the Chinese Buildings, Broadway, where he will 
remain till his new Museure is built. 

Brooklyn has indulged in a supplementary accident in 
Furman street, on the very spot where, some months 
ago, several lives were lostata fire. We had hoped that 
the miserable plan of making gardens on the roofs of 
houses would have been abandoned; but on the present 
occasion the New York press lays the blame on the 
avarice and conceit of the cwner of the property, where 
the double calamities occurred, We trust the coroner’s 
jury will have the courage to do its duty, and indict the 
guilty party, whatever his wealth snd standing in society 





does not accord with the moral sense of the 


may be. A British House of Commons has just indicted 
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Jones’ Wood, which has lately been resonant with the 
swe t-voiced Teutons, thems Ives not the best us d race 
in their native land, only, when they come away, they 
don’t carry their grievances with the m—Jones’ Wood, 
scarcely before the echo of “‘ Faust’ has died away, has 
resounded with the warlike threats of the Fenians, who 
met there to terrify that tooth!-ss old beast, the British 
lion. Col. Roberts madea very eloquent speech, which 
will, we are sure, strike more terror into the heart of 
his fellow-countryman, Lod Paimerston, than the 
iron-clads of France. Apart from the politics of the 
affair, the meeting was very orderly conducted, and 
gave ouc Irish fellow-citizsns a pleasant holiday. 

In the Police Court, the other day, a man was charged 
with rioting in one of the Third Avenue cars, which 
was so infamously crowded that, during the melie, the 
fainting women and scr:aminy children had to be 
removed out of the windows. We call the attention of 
the public to the following part of the evidence: 


“Mr, Dillon, a conductor on the Third avenue railroad, 
—: that, at the time in question, the car was pretty 
near 


“Q. What do you call full? A. When we get 90 to 100 
passengers in it. 

“Q. For how many have you sats? A. Twenty-four. 

“Q. Is it the orders of the company to fill a car that 
way? A. No, sir. 

“Q. Is it left discretionary with the conductors? 
A. It is left with the people whether they get in or not.” 


The cozductor hits the nail on the head when he says: 
“It is left with the people whether they will incon- 
venience themselves and others.’’ 

When the company ra:sed the fare one cent, there was 
almost a popular tumult on the imposition, and on 
several lines the extra cent demanded was abandoned ; 
but the continued swindle and indecency of putting 
three persons where there is only accommodation for 
one, is quietly submitted to, As the conductor says, 
it is the people’s fault that the di.ectors of the railroad 
lines impose upon them. 

Of the many societies for the relief of our noble 
soldiers, the Soldi r’s Rest, 385 Fourth avenue, New 
York, may be considered, in point of speciality, the most 
prominent. The veculiar feature of the organization is 
the furnishing immediate relief to soldiers returning to 
their homes, setting before them the best of food, and 
giving them all necessary information concerning the 
routes they are to travel, the fares they are to pay, and 
the best means of reaching their desination. The 
Soldier’s Rest is supported « ntirely by private subscrip- 
tions, and is managed by those in immediate interest. 
John Van Deursen and Joseph O’Brien, both old 
soldiers, are always in attendance, and through their 
efficient se ¥ ces many hundreds of weary veterars hive 
been carcfuily piovided for, and “‘sent on their way 
rejoicing.”’ 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—Terrific storms of rain, thunder and 
winu have ravaged the castand west lately. On the 25th 
ult, Hartford, Conn., was visited with one which con- 
verted the str: ets into rivers; Cincinnati was also much 
damaged by one at the same time. 


— Speaker Colfax and his traveling friends were 
welcom:d at Salem, Oregon, on the 19th of July, by 
Gov. Gibbs and tue leading citizens, 


— Gen. Grant and his family are at Saratoga. 


— The celebrated warrior, Bloody Hind, so well- 
known as one of the most sanguinary of the Seneca 
Indians, died on the 10th ult., in h.s 100th year. 


— Part of the wall, near Fulton sfreet, left by the 
late fire at Barnum’s Museum, fell on the 25th ult., 
injv ing, but not fatally, seve. al passers-by. Fortunately 
the workmen were at dinner. 

— At the recent overflow at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
ove 20 persons were drowned, 


—- Miss Pauline Barnum, youngest daughter of P. 
T. Barnum, was thrown from her horse on the 27th of 
July, and mueh injured. 


— The last rebel pirate, the Shenandoah, is com- 
milting vast depredations in the Arctic ocean, having 
burnt eight American whalers. It is feared that several 
more wil fa!l into his hands. 


—— It appears that the heroic youth, who has gained 
much app.ause by jumping in and saving drowning 

rsons, in the East River, has been doing so tor a wager, 
the would-be suicide, “‘ rescued from the jaws of death,”’ 
going halves with him. 


— Yale College has been especia'ly honored by her 
sons du ing the rebellion. She sent 737 pupils to the 
war, of whom 565 were graduates, 3 have become major- 
generals, 2 brigadicr-generals, 87 colonels, b: sides 
numerous others of lesser grade. Al.red H. Terry, of 
Fort Fisher, is one of her sons; Theodo:e Winth: op, 
author and soldier; Gen. Rice, who fell in the Wilder- 
ness, und many others. 


— Gen. Sully has arrived at Fort Sully, Minn., with 
his forces. He is about moving on to Fort Rice, where 
the Indian chiefs have conceutrated their braves for the 
purpose of giving battle. 

— On the 25th ult. a wall fell down in Furman street, 
Brooklyn, burying in its :uins several of the workmen, 
whose mutilated bodies were recovered after several 
hou:s’ hard labor. Considerabie indignation was mani- 
fested aga nst the proprietor of the building, who was 
considered as the chief party to blame. 


— The notorious pugilist and gambler, popularly 
known as Billy Mulligan. was killed recently at San 
Francisco. He was a native of New Orleans, and in his 
42d year. 

— The Dean Richmond made her experimental trip 
from New York to Albany on the 25th of July. It wasa 
perfect success, and proves that she is one of the fastest 
and handsomest boats on the river. 


— The New York Herald says that Jeff Davis is in 
the receipt of numerous letters, reprouching him for 
having brought :uin upon the south. 


— The official statement of the cpatain of the ill- 
fated ship William Nelson, burned off the Banks of 
Newfoundland, 2nd of July, with a loss of about 350 

eng-rs, is published. The fir aros+ from the carc- 
ess with which t .e vess 1 was fumigated. 


— The little city of Hudson, on the North river, in 
this State, it appea s, was placed completely at the 
mercy of a band of roughs on th» 25th of July. On 
that day an excursion was made to the place by the 
Emmett Guard of Albany, and with th m came a gang 
of outlaws, who set a1 th - civil officer: and civil regula- 
tions at defiar:ce, attacked, beat and robbed the citizens 
on the stre ts, entered and sacked the public p aces, 
and kept up a reign of riot and terror during their stay 
in the town, They made unlimited use of their fists, 
guns, pistols, clubs and stones, and so great was the 
consternation created by them that a lar e number of 
wom. n and children in their fright fled for safety to the 
adjacent country. A numbe of citizens received 
serious injuries, helpless old men and boys being the 

‘sons principally maltreated. Only six of the scoun- 
arels were arrested, and even these were lib rated on 
paying asmal fine. These outrages are b coming so 
common that no punishnent is too severe for the 
villains w o perpetrate them. 


Obi «—Isaac Taylor, the well known, philoso- 
phical w: iter, died lately in his 77th year. He was bon 
in England, August i7th, 1757. Educated for the 
church, he preferred literature, devoted his life to 
philosophical and religious study and writing, and 

ublished a large number of works, some of which 

a wide popularity, His first book was “‘ Elements of 





the keeper of the Queen’s conscience; let us imitate its | Thought,” (1822)—a Scotch 
pluck. 1829 a 





metaphysical treatise. In 

anonymously the “ Natural of 

; Ent ‘8m,” his nee pees work, overwrought in 
style ..d mythical in theology, but influential a: the 





time. He was an opponent of Puseyism, and published 
a series of tracts against it. “ The Spi:itual Despot- 
ism” received very high from Sir James 
Stephen as a treatise on esiastical Polity, and he 


| tollowed it by many books relating to the church. To- 


gether with Traill, he prepared a new translation of 
Josephus, and he wrote largely during his life for 
different reviews. 


Foreign.—Although the elections are rot quite 
over i: Fugland, the.indications are sufficient to show 
that Lord Palmerston will have a larger majority than 
he bad in the last Parliament. 


— Sic Roderick Murchison communicates to the 
Londcn Times, a letter from Mr. Baker, the discoverer 
of Nyamya lake in Central Africa. The last discovery 
substantiates the opinion advanced by Speke, that the 
Nile flowed into the Luta Nzige, and then emeiged f.om 
it in its course to Gondokoro. 


— The new electoral law in the British colony of 
Victoria, gives votes to all women wo pay municipal 
rates, and at the last election they availed themselves of 
their new power, It is reported that they ‘“‘ voted well,” 
favored ‘‘ educated candidates,” as might have been ex- 
pected, women being born aristocrats, 


— In Paris, ladies are arming themselves with steel 
to an immense extent, steel waiscban..s and bright ribs 
of steel going round the entire body at about two inches 
distance. They wear steel ornaments of all descriptions, 
even earrings of steel, and a necklace and headdress ot 
steel bells, which jingle something after the fashion of 
omnibus horses, but of course more poetically. 


— From an official return, it appears that in the 
year ending the 25:h of March, there were 120 convic- 
tions for using short weights and measures, in the city 
of London and the m: tropolitan police districts. The 
principal offenders appear to have been costermongers 
and pub icans. 


—— In the year 1864, the deaths of 4,283 seamen were 
reported to the British Board of Trade. Of these, 1,458 
died from , 2,077 were drowned, while the death 
of 209 was attributable to other accidents, and of 541 to 
miscellaneous and unknown causes. The number 
drowned is largely in excess of that in previous years, 
it being only 956 in 1854, and 1,727 in 1863. 


—— How warm is the water at the North Pole, wae 
the themes of discussion at a late meeting of the Roya) 
Geclogical Society of London. Mr. Hickson, who began 
the debate, had no doubt ot the ex stence of an open sea 
under the Pole, and Sir Roderick Murchison agreed 
with him. The opinion that temperature becomes 
warmer on approaching the Pole, was, he said, to some 
degree confirmed by the temperature at the extr. me 
north of Siberia, which was warmer than it was farther 
south. 


—— In the year 1864, there were published in London 
3,553 new works and new editions, including pampbl. ts. 
Of these there were of religious, 715; biography and 
history, 233; geography, topography and books of tra- 
vel, 151; fiction—including juvenile works—842; poetry 
and general literature, 565; annuals and new seria's, 
166; law and par'iamentary, 79; medical and surgical, 
124; European and classica. philology—including trans- 
lations—132; English philology and «ducation, 177; 
naval, military and engineering, 52; politics and ques- 
tions of the day, 56; agriculture, horticulture and field 
sports, 46; art, architecture. &c., 52; commircial, 41; 
science and navural history, 122. 


—— Mad. Kossuth, wife of the great Hungarian 
leader, diod at Genoa lately. 


—— The French remedy for staring in the streets i: 
good. If you regard a gentleman longer or mor 
closely than politeness warrants, he takes off his hat t 
you. An Englishman or Yankee would remak: “1 
hope, sir, you’) know me again !”’ 


Chit-Chat.—Queen Victoria’s costume in public, 
of late, has b en a black silk dress trimm: d with crap: 
and jet, and a Mary Queen of Scots’ cap, with a long 
veil; necklace and cross of diamonds, 


—— The chief of the bootblacks’ association in Har- 
risburg went to the war an came backa hero. On his 
return his comrad s in the shining art received hin 
wiih open arms. One scized his musket, determived ‘o 
carry that to camp; another his hav. rsack and canteen, 
desiring to relieve him of evs y burden, and sti] 
another his knapsack, all showing the regard and high 
estimation in which they held their old comrade. No 
less than a dozen followed tim to camp, leaving the 
multitude to grieve over unp lished boots while they 
listened to tales of * flood and field.”’ 


— William Robinson, lat» of Augusta, Georgia, left 
for the founding of a female seminary at Exeter, N. H., 
$150,000, on condition that the town procure suitable 
buildibgs and a certain numb«r of orphans be admitted 
eve’y year. It is designed to make one of t e firsi- 
class seminaries of the country. It is feared that t e 
'e rs-at-law will contest the will on the ground that the 
magistraies before whom the business was done, bing 
a rebel, renders it void. 


—— Miss Braddon, the novelist, like Miss Evans, has 
her domestic dark spot. She is not the wite of Max- 
well, t e publishe', at whose board she sits, while 
Mexwell’s wife is confined in a mad house, The pair 
live at W ndsor 


— A gentleman riding in a street car in New York, 
was robbed of a valuable gold watch, and when the 
suspicion of the conductor pointed out the thief, and 
he was about to be searched, he quietly slipped the 
watch into the pocket of an honest soldier sitting next 
to him; of course the watch was not upon » but 
after the robber and the robbed had left the car, the 
soldier, to his reat surprise, found the watch in his 
pock t, snd handed it uver to the conductor for re- 
covery by the owner. 


—— Whittier’s last poem gets some slender Indian 
names into it, as : 
** Lead us away in shadow and sunshine, 
slaves of fancy through all thy miles, 
The windiug ways of Pemigewasset, 
And Winnipisauke’s hundred isles.” 


— A clerk in the Quartermaster’s Department at 
Cincinnati, named Daniel Pierce, suspected of having 
defrauded the goverrment, by false vouchers, out of 
$10,000, was ar.ested a few days since. His lawyer, 
going to the Marshal’s office witn him, was ailowed to 
to e him into a private room alone to confer with 
him. Taking advantage of this, he escaped through 
the back way, and has not been heard of since. 


— Alfred Tennyson, the poet laureat of England, is 
falling very fast. He was just recovering from a severe 
throat disease, when, walking one evening in his Isie of 
Wight garden, he took cold, and now, it is stated, 
symptoms of consumption are evident. His friends are 
going to remove him to the south of France at once, as 
the only chance of saving his hfe, 


— Pyromania is the new and fashionable name for 
a propensity to st fire to a neighbor’s house. 


— Sir Boyle Roche, in one of the debates on the 
question of the Irish Union, made a speec!: in favor of 
it, which he concluded by saying “That it would 
change the barren hills into itjul valleys.”” 


—— The Louisville Journal says: “Jeff. Davis and 
his followers got up the rebellion for the p: etended pur- 
pose of rendering their property in slaves secure. And 
now Jeff. Davis 1s in prison awaiting trial to. his life, and 
his ex-slaves are cultivating his fine plantation of 2,000 
acres, in Mississippi, for their own benefit.” 








Tue 14th day of the month has bern made 
memorable by the assassins. Orsini, Charlotte Corday, 
Ravaillac, made their murderous attacks on the 14th, 
and Presi: eut Lincoln was shot on the 14th of April, 
1865. In fact, the 14th day of the month may be con- 
sidered the unlucky day tor royalty, and most especially 
Saturday. William Ill., Anne, George L, George IL, 
George III., George IV., William IV., Washington, 
President Lincol, and others, have all died on a 

vs 








A TURKISH MARRIACE. 


Ar one o'clock, on a hot day, under a scorch- 
ing sun, and through dry dusty streets that made one 
wish for a little wholesome mud, we started to a T:::k- 
ish marriage. Our own cavass in sober costume, .nd 
an ebon-colored cavass of the Pacha’s, marched b: fore 
us, each carrying a sturdy stick in his hand, and war- 
like weapons in his b: lt. It was a long weary walk, and 
and spite of our fine clothes—for we had made ourselve~ 
very smart—the dignity of our martial escort, and the 
salutations of little boys with no end of blue calico in 
their petticoat trousers, we wire more than glad on 
arriving at a dreary house with a few sombre trees keep- 
ing guard in the lonely street, where giving up our 
umbrellas and parasols to Hassan and his brother cavass, 
and climbing an outside time-worn staircase, we found 
ourselves in a harem. After entering ala: ge apartment, 
where numerous Turkish women were assembled, we 
were ushered into an inner room full of women, child- 
ren, and a few female black slaves. The walls of this 
apartment were pannelled, a large bunch of garlic bang- 
ing high up in one corner to keep away the evil eye. 
We were graciously received by the handsome and 
haughty-looking wife of the ex-gove: nor of Beyrout, in 
white muslin and rose-colored ribbons, and the mother 
of the bridegroom, a little woman with an intelligent 
withered face. She was robed and trousered in yellow 
and white silk; necklace and earcings of fine pearls, her 
head draped with a shabby colored cotton kerchief, her 
tiny feet clad in silken hose and Turkish slippers. 

The haughty lady wore on her head a flat white tur- 
ban and a tuft of blue feathers. 

We were invit+d to sit on the divan; chairs were 
placed for the rest; our hats were carried to an adjoin- 
ing chamber; my nephew sucsided on to a large cushion 
at our feet, where another small boy was already squat- 
ted. On the floor were several immense cushions, like 
feather « eds or soft mattresses, covered with pink calico, 
on which many of the guests sat. Under a canopy at 
one «nd 9f the divan, the bride was seated, d@ la Turque, 
and motionless asa statue. So inanimate and pale she 
looked, one of the children fancied at first that she was a 
wax figure; another asked me if she was a Turkish god- 
dess. Her dress—a present from her husband—was 0! 
rich lilac silk and gold-colored flowers. Her head-dress 
was profusely ornamented with brilliants; necklace and 
earrings of the same—presents from the mother of the 
late Sultan. -On her chin and on each cheek were placed 
black patches, about the size of a four-penny piece, a 
brilliant in the centre of eacu patch. Occasionally one 
of the patches came off ; then a slight movem+«nt was 
perceptible in the handsome head of the bride, and the 
youthiul step-daughter of the ex-governor dipped the 
refractory patch into some sort of gum, aud stuck it on 
igain. 

The bride was a Circassian, apparently about twenty, 
one of the many widows of th» defunct Sultan, ex- 
uemely good-looking, with fine dark eyes and hair, 
b autiful fair skin and regular features and pretty hands; 
her feet were invisible. Ths bridegroom, Secret: ry to 
the Pacha, bethought himself of taking a wife, the 
sharms of this fair Circassian were bruited about; the 

»ridegio2m’s mother set off for Constantinoble, and 
anding the favorable reports confirmed, brought hom: 
1er future daughter-in-law, Her son had never seen 
iis bridc till a few days before the wedding. Thus they 
woo and win in the east. 
“‘Hoppy is the wooing 
That is not long of doing.” 


Fastened round the wall, under the canopy where the 
b ide sat, were tastefully arrang-d shawls, sca:fs anc 
1andkerchiefs of many colors, cloth and velvet caps and 
bags, elegantly embroidered gifts, also from the Sultan’: 
mother, and iorming part of the bride’s trousseau, 

Among the many Turkish women present, some were 
in colored silk, some in colored muslin or calico, others 
in white, trimmed with black or some bright colo. 
They wore their hair twisted round the head and partly 
concealed by a handkerchief, or falling in interminable 
plaits behind; the headgear generally compos d oi 
handkerchief in gauze or oth: r stuffs, ribbon or feather, 
with an ornament fastened in front or at the side. One 
or two hai their hair cut short. Some woro Turkish 
slippers; others high-heeled boots. Most of the women 
luad good eyes; otherwise none of them were particularly 
havdsome, except the bride. A few of them had painted 
their eyebrows till they met in front. Those appealing 
eyes, that call forth pity when seen gazing mournfully 
from the yashinac, look altogether different in the harem. 
There was a hearty, cheery air about some of the 
women ; they were fat withal and well dressed ; the 
business of the toilette helps to while away the tedium 
of their lives. They chatted with each other, laughed 
and nodded encouragingly when we gave ntterance to 
the few Turkish words we had learned for the occasion, 
looked at our dress, and doubtless thought it as «xtra- 
ordinary as we considcred theirs. Without being 
exactly graceful, their peculiar attire and picturesque 
head-dress gave a charm to their app arance. 

All the women wore long, full trousers, and some had 
their outer robe sweeping the ground ; others wore a 
long wide jacket, coming down a good way below the 
waist. None of them seemed to have on stays, and it 
was indeed a novelty to sea room full of women with- 
out crinoline. I was tod that probably not one of these 
poor souls could read or write. Among the guests was 
one of the wives of the Pacha of Rhodes, a handsome 
Circassian slave, whom he purchased som~ time ago; 
she wore a flowing red :obe with orange flowers on it—a 
belt :ound her waist. 

We had sent in the morning to know if my nephew 
Ronald might accompany us. As he had not numbered 
eight years he was allowed to enter the sacred precincts, 
for till the age of ten boys are admitted into the har: m. 
There were many children present, both Loys and girls; 
the latter clad in the most uncomfortable habilam nts, 
and, like their mothers, covered with ornaments, neck- 
laces of glittering coins adorning their heads and throats. 
One little girl had on a stiff, dark green, large-patterned 
silk dress, that might really be said to stand alone; it 
would be taking a liberty tocall such an unclildlike gar- 
ment afrock. As the small, stately personage crossed the 
room, one was reminded of those starched pictures in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, where little girls look even 
more unnatnral thar they do now in crinoline. 

We were hospitably entertained. a pretty young 
creature, with henna-stained fingers, glossy nut-brown 
hair, and maroon silk robe, presented us with sweet- 
meats and water. Presently another woman, carrying 
over her arm exquisit:ly fine serviettes, embroidered in 
red, green and gold, gave us almond milk. Some time 
after a black slave brought us coffee, which we drank in 
true Turkish fashion, placing the fairylike unhandled 
cup (jfingon) into a tasse of filigree silver (arf), not 
unlike an egg-cup in form. There was something 
thoroughly Oriental in the whole scene; the statue-like 
figure on the divan, the women and children in their 
strange eastern atiire, the black slaves with tattooed 
cheeks and gaudy garments standing round, one or 
two of them occupied with the coffee service, whose 
aromatic fragrance filled the reom; wild, monotonous 





music came stealing in through the open windows, 
where, grouped on a terrace, several men were playing 
on an Egyptian harp and on other musical instruments. 
The windows communicating with the outer chamber 
were darkened by henna-fing md, eyebrow-painted 
women, peeping into our room; a negress, with glitter- 
ing teeth and yellow kerchief round her head also taking 
a survey of the Frankish family. 

The mother, and an intelligent young nvgress, whose 
good-humored face almost made one overlook her «x- 
ceetling ugliness, were the only people who could talk 
Grerk with Clarisse. She wade an exce lent dragomane 
and thus we gained some in ormation about the bride 

The chief ladies had gone to dine in a retired apart 
ment; the commoners were dining in a large room next 
us. We assed the mother if the b ide was not going to 
eat too? No; she was not hungry—she thought of her 
hnsband and not of her dinner. It seems she had 
breakfasted on a small portion of pilaff, and towards 
evening would get a little more. No wonder she 
looked weary and somewhat sal. Why was she so 
silent? Oh, brides were ashamed to speak before so 
many people, but when left alone with one or two of 
her companions, she would talk tothem. We suggested 
that the old lady must be tired with all her company and 
arrangements. Oh, no; her son was her only child, and 
she would gladly do twice as much forhim. We ex- 
pressed onr admiration of the bride’s looks. Her son, 
she assured us, was better looking, and, though not the 
custom, she would send for him, if we would come at 
the same hour next eay. We should thus see the bride- 
groom and bride together. 

Under two glass-cases, at the other side of the room, 
were some of the bride’s presents, Under one glass 
cage was a china dessert service, preserve-glasses, silver 
candlesticks, and other articles of plate; all from the 
liberal mother of the late Sultan, who must have 
enough to do, if she tochers all her son’s widows and 
slaves in like manner. On the left hand, under tha 
other case, were the husband’s presents to his wife. A 
silver coffrette and tray, an elegant little mirror set in 
silver, and a pair of embroidered slippers, worthy of 
Cinderella, 

To the right were towels with colored borders, a shirt 
with embroidered front, a pair of braces elaborately 
worked, a shawlcloth scarf, and a red and gold v. lvet 
bag for holding a comb to trim the beard of the t ue 
believer, These were the bride’s gifts to her lord and 
mast>r, The little mother bustled about and was 
delighted to show us all the finery. The bride looked 
as if she bad no interest in the matt-r. Aiter saying 
good-by to the mother and the bride, we passed through 
the room where the commoners w.re at dinner. They 
were squatted at a low round table, on which were laid 
black wooden sf , and d to have plenty of 
good things before them, meat, pilaff, and fruit. 

We returned the next day to the chief reception- 
r om; the bride no longer sad and sil nt on the divan, 
but robed in pink and crape and sitting on a chair, 
chatting merrily to the women next her, her patches 
off, he« pretty feet very much turned in, cased in smart 
slippers. After we had sat awhile, and ben kindly 
regaled with sweetmat s and excellent coffee, the 
women suddenly became very animated, looking eagerly 
from the windows towards the out r room. Tue good- 
humored negress clapped her hands, and shouted out 
some:hing in Tn'kish. The women, like a flock of 
sheep, scamper:d off to hid th mselv.s. The b:ide- 
groom was coming. The bride went into the outer 
room to m et him, and they came in, hand and hand, 
like the babes in the wood. He led her to her place 
under the canopy, and sat down by his mother’s side, 
opposite us. He was heavy and sheepisn, and any- 
thing but good-looking. The bride sat avain like a 
statue, her face slightly turned towards the street 
window, and away from her husband. He glanced at 
her and said she was ashamed to speak. The oli 
mother chattered away and looked the picture ot satis- 
faction. The other women came and pep d in, 
whispering to each other. We gave the happy couple 
many good wishes, and after talking a few minutes, the 
son got u» to leave, not liking to keep the women any 
tonger out of the room. Again the negressclapped her 
hands, and the ladies rushe. of to their hiding place, 
The bride escorted her husband to the outer door, 
hand in hand as before. Then, amid much noise and 
laughter, the fair hiders came back again. A tall lanky 
woman with a large hooked nose, and h ir cut short, 
rushed up to us, and ask.d if we thought the husbund 
handsome. 

Shortly after, in yashmac and ferridge*, one by one, 
the Turkish ladics came to make their adieux to the ex- 
governor’s wife and the bride, most of them lightly 
touching their forehead and heart, and rapidly stooping 
and passing their hand to the hem of the former’s 
robe, kissed it, made a slighter obeisance to the bride, 
bowed to us, and went away. One lady kissel the 
shoulder of the mother, and the latter kissed the hand 
of an elderly dame, who came up to bid her goud-by, 
those two being of higher rank than the rest. 

When a man of inferior rank pays his respect toa 
pacha or other great man, it is the custom to kiss the 
hem of his superior’s coat. Our pacha is a large fat 
man. When he wishes to be ve y civil to his guest, he 
draws back his coat to prevent it from being kissed ; 
the guest, intent of being resp-ctful, rushes full tilt at 
the habiliment; the fat pacha, gathering the disput d 
ga‘ ment together, makes hgste to get out of the way by 
making a rapid circuit round the table, the discomfited 
guest careering after him. This pretty little farce goes 
on for a minute or two, till one or other has conquered. 

We were among the last of the guests to say farewell 
to the bride, and leave the harem, the mother going 
with us to the door and making p etty speeches as we 
parted Her son gave a dinner some days before, to 
which my brother and many other men were invited. 

You must know a Turkish wedding las's avout a week, 
and we only came in .or the latter part af the bridal 
festivities, 

Among other ceremonies, the bride is taken to the 
mosque, where the priest puts henna on the palms of 
her hands, and ties them together. ‘She is then 
covered with a cloak, head and all, and placed on a 
mule, a person walking on each side to keep her trom 
fal'ing off, and thus conducted to h:r husband’s house. 
Ere her hands are untied, and the cloak taken off, the 
bridegroom offers her a certain sum as dow y, asking if 
she is satisfied with the amount. Should she be of a 
me: cenary turn of mind, there is a long parley until ho 
increases the sum to wh« she conside « is enouzh. 

Then she is li. ted off hor mule, her hands uutied, the 
bridegroom hoiding a basin for her to wash th he ina 
from her fingers. Honey and pomegranates are off re! 
her ; the first to show that ahe must be swect-teinpere i 
and patient; the latter that her housvhold must 
always be plentifully provided for; no scanty linen 
ate ol no poverty-stricken store-cupboards; no emp.y 

ers, 





In one part of the ceremony, the father of the brice, 
goes to see her alone, and gives her a purse of mouey. 





To work insatiably requires much ess mind 
than to wak judicioudy. 
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THE SPLENDID KEW HUD2ON RIVER STEAMER DEAN TiCHMOND, OF THE PEOPLE'S .iNE.—FRUM A SKETCH BY MR. C. 


THE NEW STEAMER DEAN RICH- 
MOND, OF THE PEOPLE’S LINE. 


Or the many magnificent enterprises charac- 
teristic of metropolitan shipbuilders, the splendid New 
York and Albany steamer Dean Richmond may justly 
be considered the perfection of river steamboat archi- 
terture. The People’s Line have, by their enterprise 
a! . enormous outlay, created an impetus in the busi- 
ness of river navigation, which has no parallel on this 
continent. The Dean Richmond personifies the idea of 
a floating palace. Like the St. John, she combines all 
the improvements of a first-class hotel with the accom- 
modations afforded only on the great ocean steamers. 

The Dean Richmond was built at a cost of $700,000, 
ani has accommodations for 900 first-class and 600 
second-class passengers. Her internal arrangements 
are of the best possible style and character, and neither 
pains nor expense have been spared to make her the 
most commodious and comfortable boat employed in 
inland navigation. 





Tue life-preservers most frequently used in 
the battlefield are long legs. 









OFFICE OF THE UNION HOTEL, 
SARATOGA. 


OF all the busy, bustling scenes so noticeable 
at our fashionable hotels, where summer tourists most 
delight to congregate, none can be compared with the 
mise en scine of pyramids of trunks, the rush of visitors, 
and the general appearance of the office of the great 
Union Hotel, at Saratoga, on the arrival of the steam- 
boat train from Albany, The Messrs. Lelands have 
made the Union Hotel not only one of the grandest and 
most extensive establishments of the kind in the world, 
but they have secured the patronage of the élite who 
admire Saratoga and its beautiful surroundings. 








SALE OF GOVERNMENT HORSES. 


To those of our readers who, like ourselves, 
are compelled, during this salamandrine weather, to 
remain in New York city, and who are in want of a 
“slight sensation,” we would suggest a visit to the 
Government Stables, in 35th street, near llth Avenue. 
Now that the “cruel war is over,’’ and thousands 
of our soldiers are being disbanded, a similar fate 
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awaits some thousands of horses, who will charge the | 


enemy or answer to the call of the bugle no more, but, 
like their former riders, will have to assume habits of 
peace, some to the whistle of the ploughboy, others to the 
business of city life, while a select few may possibly 
bear on their backs che fashionables of Central Park. 

There is every variety of character, both human and 
equine, to be seen at these horse sales—the sharp and 
decisive auctioneer, the rotund and well-to-do livery 
stable-keeper, the sunburnt farmer, the young American 
**sport,”’ the German groceryman, the rough-and-ready 
rider, and last and most impurtant, the ‘‘ speculator ”’ 
par excellence, ever alive to chances. 

The sales, which take place twice a week, are largely 
attended, and the horses, as 1 general thing, bring good 
prices. 








Speep or Sounp.—Everybody must have 
remarked that sound takes time to travel to a distance. 
The varying interval between a flash of lightning and 
the thunder which follows it is a familiar example. 
Watch a woodman felling a tree. Unless you be quite 
near him, you will see the blow given by the axe before 
you hear the stroke. In consequence of the enormous 
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swiftness of light, we may assume that you {see the 
blow at the very instant it is given. The interval 
therefore, between seeing and hearing the blow, is the 
time which sound takes to travel from the tree to the 
spot where you are ; and this very appreciable interval 
becomes longer the further you are removed from 
the working woodman. Retire to a spot where the 
interval of time shall be exactly a second, measure the 
distance from the spot to the tree, and you have the 
speed of sound, or the number of yards which sound 
traveis in a second. 


Maanestum.—-A few years ago, magnesium 
was worth $200 an ounce; now it can be bought at $2 
an ounce, so greatly has the cost of its manufacture 
been cheapened; and it is now produced as valves and 
screw-tubes of considerable size and thickness, as well 
as in the form of wire. It is also highly useful for 
illuminating purposes, and experiments have been 
made with a view to its adoption for street lighting 
instead of gas. Of its brillidnce, there is no question; 
it throws gas on all ordinary lights into a shadow. A 
company in Rio Janeiro, where gas is sold at $4 50 the 
thousand feet, wrote, not long ago, to the secretary of a 
scientific society in London, to ask whether magnesium 
could not be afforded at less cost. The inventive 
faculty is so lively at the present day, that it is not 
impossible a satisfactory answer may be given before 
the world is many years older. 
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BABY. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 


WE knelt beside our baby’s bed, 
Just at the break of day, 

And saw the sunshine of her life, 
For ever fade away. 
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We watched the blighting bloom of death 
Fall o’er our baby’s brow, 
And prayed in bitterness of heart— 


‘* God spare our darling now.” j 


Just at the first faint glow of day 
Flamed up the eastern sky, | 
We felt the spectre’s presence near, 
And knew that she must die. 


I strained my baby to my breast, 
And kissed her pallid lips ; 

. Oh! bitter pain to see her sink 

Into death’s dark eclipse! 


She opened wide her tender eyes, 
And looked into my own, 

And then I knew how dear to me 
My little one had grown. 


She put ber hands into my hair, 
As with a mute caress, 

Then laid her little tired head 
Upon my aching breast. 


The sunshine lit the eastern sky, 
With an auroral light, 
. And baby passed into the land 
Where there is no more night. 


Her blue eyes closed in death’s long sleep ; 
God bore her soul away ; | 


—Y 


And with the break of morn it passed 
into a perfect day. i 








A WNIGHT’S ADVENTURE WITH 
GUERRILLAS. 


June 11th, 1863, as a bearer of special dis- 
patches, I left New Orleans, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Bell, of the Texan Rangers, for La Fourche, a 
distance of about sixty-three miles from the 
Crescent city. 

Some of Dick Taylor’s cavalry had been making 
a raid along the line of the Opelousas railroad, 
tearing up the track and burning bridges where- 
ever they could reach the railroad, by making a 
d*sh past our outposts, with any reasonable pro- 
bability of a safe return. We were, therefore, 
unable to go by rail towards our destination more 
than thirty miles. There we left the track, and 
through the kindness of Colonel Darden were 
furnished two strong tield horses to continue our 
journey. It was then about noon of the day on 
which we took our departure from New Orleans, 
The colonel, as we were about leaving him, 
placed in our hands a small map of the route we 
were to take, and said jocosely : 

** Keep an eye to the front, gentlemen, for, as 
you are aware, the greybacks, like foxes, have 
holes, and are liable to creep out for any purpose 
but to give afriendly greeting to travelers in your 
uniform,” 
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“Very true,” says Captain Bell, ‘I have had 
some experience with such fellows, and I know 
what to expect from them if we fall into their 
hands.” 

** Well, says the colonel, laughing, ‘“‘ we won't 
anticipate your capture. Good-by. Make my 
regards to General Weitzel, and tell him we are 
apparently defenceless down this way.” 

I thought I discovered, as we shook the colonel’s 
hand at parting an expression of solicitude on his 
countenance, which seemed to say, 

**T am afraid these gentlemen do not realize 
the perils of their journey.” 

It made but little impression upon my mind at 
the time, but I had occasion to remember it 
before another sunrise. 

For the first four or five miles our stout horse: 
trotted along lazily over what had once been a 
highway, but was then almost an unbeaten path. 
Before we left, the colonel pointed out to us a long 
line of cypress trees bordering an extensive 
swamp, the edge of which we were then entering. 
Neither of us were unused to traveling over th« 
lonesome roads which traverse that country for 
miles without passing a human habitation. 

As we entered the swamp the captain said : 

“This is a dismal place—tit abode for a super- 
annuated undertaker,” 





ATTACKED BY THE GUERRILLAS. 
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A SKETCH BY MR. ALBERT BERGHAUS. 


Yes,” said I, “with a very slight stretch ot 
his imagination he could transform these black- 
ened piles of rubbish into hearses, and this cypress 
moss into funeral plumes.” 

A person who has never traveled through a 
Louisiana swamp can hardly form an idea of their 
peculiarly mournful, desolate, and unforbidding 
appearance, from a description. In the winter 





ENTERING THE SWAMP. 


season they seem, as it were, to be alone—shut out 
from all the rest of the world by a leaden sky that 
hangs over them, as if it were a great lake and 
they at the bottom of it. 

In summer the scene is only changed by the 
trees being in full foliage, and in place of the 
leaden sky, a blazing sun which seems to stupify 
every living thing, making vegetation droop and 
wither, and the leaves of the trees, which in a 
northern landscape form the greatest attraction, 
here combine with the drooping moss to make the 
scene only more dismal. It is a mystery to most 
travelers how, in a country where indolence and 
ease seem to be the principal characteristics of 
the people, the herculean task of building roads 
through miles of almost impenetrable swamp 
should ever have been undertaken. Even the 
alligators, snakes and lizards, seem to be con- 
scious, as they lie sunning themselves on the 
embankments, that their dominion will never be 
disturbed. 

Our progress was much slower than we thought 
it would be, and the sun had sunk low in the 
horizon before we had completed our nineteenth 
mile. In the most favorable weather we could 
scarcely have had more than an honr and a half 
of daylight before us, but the sky thickening 
with clouds, sudden puffs of cold air, peculiar to 
marshy ground, and the low whistle of the wind 
through the trees, gave us a warning that dark- 
ness and a storm wi rapidly approaching. 
There was a slight expression of anxiety depicted 
upon the countenance of my companion, as he 
drew from his pocket the map the colonel had 
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given us, and carefully dotted the different land- 
marks with a view to determine out exact where- 
abouts. After carefully exam’ our route, the 
captain turned to me, saying : 

**T confess I am a little disappointed ; we ought 
to have been, by this time, within sight of Riley’s 
clearing, and if I am right in my calculation, we are 
at least ten miles from there. Confuund these 
infernal corduroy roads! it would puzzle a shrewd 
man to tell just how much ground eno is getting 
over.” 

** Well, captain,” I replied, “‘my eyes are 
suddenly opened to the fact that we have got 
more to do, to get through to camp, than it is 
pleasant to undertake at this time in the even- 
ing ” 


‘I should rather think so,” said the captain, 
“* What is to be done? We, like stupid fellows, 
have been riding along for the last six hours, 
taking no note of time, and now we find ourselves 
in a fix, with a little more than an hour of day- 
light to get out of it.” 

The captain had hardly finished his sentence, 
when we heard a voice crying with bated breath : 

“ Hist! T gay dar.” 

We involuntarily halted our horses, and listened 
for a repetition of the sound, The voice again 
exclrimed : 

** You fellows with blue coats hadn't better be 
gwine much furder or you’re gone dead,” 

We were both puzzled to determine the where- 
abouts of the mysterious individual who had 
volunteered to give us wetning of danger. The 
captain had lived too long on the borders to 
parley. 

Pausing a moment in a listening attitude the 
captain called out: 

** Who are you, and where are you?” 

“Here I is, massa.” 

**“vhere is here ?” says the captain. 

“In dis tree—don’t yer see me ?” 

We both looked anxiously in the direction whence 
the voice proceeded, and after the most careful 
scrutiny discovered a negro seated on the branch 
of a tree, almost hidden by the foliage. As soon 
as the negro perceived that we had discovered his 
whereabouts, he beckonea us to leave the road, 
where he could converse with us more safely. 

The captain, turning to me, said : 

** What do you think this means ?” 

“*T think,” I replied, ‘* he has some information 
to impart which may be of interest tous. I can 
hardly imagine any other motive that could have 
induced him to discover himself.” 

“How is the bottom, my boy?” said the cap- 
tain, addressiny the negro, referring to the ground 
off the road. 

“There aint no bottom where you is, massa. 
Go up de road to dat ar broke log, and if you ar 
putty kurful, you kin git up to dis tree wid yer 
horses,” 

The tree on which the negro was perched was 
between seven ani eight rods from the road, and 
apparently inaccessible. We determined, how- 
ever, to venture through, according to the negro’s 
directions, The captain, taking the lead, was too 
careful a horseman to trust his steed where he 
was not willing to go h mself, and, springing from 
his saddle, approached the log indicated by the 
negro as the best place to enter the swamp, and 
cautiously feeling his way, determined that the 
ground was strong enough to bear the horse. I 
remained seated, and slowly followed my com- 
panion as he pushed carefully through the thick 
undergrowth, until we reached a point where we 
could converse freely with the negro, who, when 
he saw we were within a few feet of the tree, de-. 
scended and crept up to us. There was no mis- 
taking him, he was a genuine Louisiana field-hand, 
with a frank, expressive countenance, indicating 
more intelligence than is usually displayed by that 
class of negroes. : 

“* Well?” said the captain. ‘Out with it! Let 
us know what brought you here, and why you 
brought us here.” 

** Massa, ain’t you sum o’ Linkum’s sogers ?” 

** Yes,” I answered; “‘ what of that?” 

** Case thar ain’t enough uv yer.” 

“Enough of us for what?” says the captain. 

**Enough to go on this road much furder widout 
gettin’ killed.” 

**What do you mean?” said the captain. 

“Yer soc, massa, I is one of de men dat belorg 
to Massa Sheldon, who owns de plantation about 
two miles from har. Dis mornin’, ‘fore daylight, 
dar was "bout twenty uv dem villans come ‘long, 
and sed massa was a Linkum man, and dey tuk 
him off, and I spec dey killed him. Dey want gone 
mor’n two, tree hours, when dey cum back, and dey 
played smash wid ebery ting in de house. Dey 
set fire to de sugar-mill, and sed dey was gwine to 
take ebery hand along widem. Dey sent me down 
in ter de grass field to fetch up de mules ; but dis 
child didn’t fetch em up, he fotched hisself inter 
de woods, and har he be.” 

** Well, how do you know they are there now ?” 
sai? the captain. 

**Kase I heard one of em say dey reckon day’d 
hang out dar for a night.” 

Scarcely had the negro finished his last sentence 
when the storm, unheeded by us during this con- 
versation, came upon us in such fury as to make 
a place of shelter our first consideration. Almost 
simultaneous with the bursting of the storm, it 
grew suddenly dark, and the blacknoss of midnight 
surrounded us. 

“* We are in for it,” said the captain, as a vivid 
flash of lightning, followed by a deafening roar of 
thunder, made the gruund tremble beneath our 
feet. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ that is very evident. How 
are we to get out of it?” 

That is a qrestion I’m not able to answer. 
What do you eay?” said the captain, turning to 
“the negro, who was invisible to us, except in 
the flashes of lightning. 

* Recken we can’t stay here all night, massa, if 
it keeps un rainin’ like dis yere. It'll drown us out 
‘fore mornin’; de bayou ie bery onsartin when it 


gets full o’water. Yer can’t see nothin’ uv dis 
s8wamp—only de tree tops when de levee brakes.” 

“That's rather unpleasant information,” eaid 
I. “The sooner we change our quarters the 
better,” ir 

“ What ditectién shall we take?” said the cap- 
tain. “ Had we not just left the road, and did I 
hot know in what direction it lies, I do not think, 
if my life depended upon it, I could reach it.” 

The negio, who had been standing passively by, 
apparently indifferent to what was being said, 
suddenly exclaimed : 3 , 

‘* Massa, I knows ebery foot tiv dis yer ground, 
and I can go stfaight home de darkest night dat 
eber grew, On de ole planvation dar is a cabin, 
mor’n & mile back from de road, and taint a great 
deal mor’n two miles from here. Dar ain’t nobody 
dar, and dar ain’t nothin’ in de place ’cept some 
black moss. If yer want to go dar, dis chile will 
take yer to de spot.” 

“Certainly,” we replied, knowing that any 
change would be for the better. 

“Lead the way, my boy,” said the captain ; ‘‘ we 
shall have to trust you to guide us safely through.” 

“Let dis yer indiwidual alone for dat. Reckon 
we better keep de road fur bout a mile furder, den 
we can go inter de swamp till we get to de cane 
fields ; after dat it’ll be mighty easy gettin’ in de 
ole cabin.” 

Following the negro’s advice, we, with great 
difficulty, regained the road, where the captain 
mounted his horse, and following the sound of the 
negro’s feet as they splashed through the water, 
the lightning occasionally favoring us with a 
glimpse of him and the road, we groped on towards 
our prospective shelter. I had witnessed hur- 
ricanes at sea and storms in the tropics, but never 
saw anything equal in violence to the storm that 
surrounded us. So violent was the wind that the 
largest trees were prostrated on the road, and 
those that were sufficiently strong to withstand 
the blast were stripped of their leaves and smaller 
branches, which came whistling in our faces. Not 
a word was spoken by any of the party as we 
journeyed on; in faet, had we been disposed to 
converse, the mad roar of the elements would 
have made it impossible. We had gone about 
three quarters of a mile, and I had just drawn a 
tighter rein@n my steed for fear of accident, when 
a flash of lightning discovered to us five armed 
men, seated on a tree, that had fallen across the 
road. Almost as instantancously as the flash of 
lightning came the report of a musket, and the 
ball whizzed past between myself and my com- 
panion. In an instant, impelled by a sense of dan- 
ger, the negro caught the bridles of our horses, 
and before we were conscious of his intentions, we 
were floundering in the swamp, completely hid 
from the road. Never did I more fervently pray 
for anything than that the storm would continue, 
but that the lightning would cease to flash. We 
had not gone two horses’ lengths before the animals 
struck a spongy piece of ground, almost as soft as 
a carpet, sufficiently strong to bear our weight. 
Here we paused, and as the storm lulled for an 
instant, we could distinctly hear the voices of the 
men in the road. Two or three of them were 
evidently arguing that the man who fired the shot 
saw nothing. 

“I tell you, Jake,” said one of them, “ you was 
dreaming.” 

‘Dreaming !” replied the individual addressed ; 
‘*a sloth could not sleep on such a night as this,” 

“Take it, you're right, Jake. What did you 
see ?” 

“See! I saw two men on horseback, and a 
nigger.” 

* That’s a likely story,” growled a voice. 

‘* Well, maybe you are all smarter than I am; 
but you wait until the next flash, and if you do 
not see somebody in that road, my name is not 
Jake Martin.” 

The words were hardly spoken when a vivid 
flash lit up the scene, revealing for an instant 
every surrounding object. The party had evi- 
dently seized upon the moment to carefully scan 
the road, and with the darkness came laughs and 
jeers at Jake. 

**Didn’t you see six men and two niggers this 
time, old blunderhead ?” 

“No; I saw nothing this time,” said the dis- 
appointed Jake,-growing mad at the taunts of his 
companions. Springing from his seat, he ex- 
claimed, with an oath : 

** Any one of this party that says I didn’t see 
two men and a nigger five minutes ago on that 
road is a liar!” 

From this speech, and the quiet that for a mo- 
ment ensued, it was evident, regardless of their 
former jeer at Jake, that he was a man whom, 
once roused to anger, the party stood in fear of. 

‘I did not doubt your word,” said one of the 
men, in @ conciliatory tone ; “I only thought it 
rather queer that four men, with their eyes open, 
didn’t see what you saw.” 

“Of course, if you saw them,” said another, 
‘ they can’t be out of musket range, for to goa 
rod in any part of the swamp around here is an 
hour’s work; we’ve got plenty of ammunition, 
boys, let us give them a volley at every point of 
the compass.” 

* All right,” was the general response. ‘* Which 
way shall we fire first ?” exclaimed one. 

“In the swamp, to the right,” said Jake, in a 
half-grumbling. half-satisfied tone. 

Immediately five muskets were discharged into 
the swamp, directly across the road from us. In 
a minute the guns were reloaded and fired at a 
sharp angle from us, and we knew that the next 
discharge would place us in imminent danger. 
Up to this time we had remained motionless, lest 
their attention should be attracted to us, but now 
it was very evident something must be done. 
Lesning over my saddle bow, I whispered to the 
captain that we must make a move in some direc. 
tion, or be slaughtered in our tracks. 

**Is there any chance ot getting through to the 
cleared fields?” inquired the captain of the negro, 





who stood half-paralyzed with fear at his side, 





“T reckon so,” replied our sable friend, appar- 
ently hardly conscious of what he was saying. 

“Well, teke the reins of my horse, and go on 
as thotigh 4 fiend wété after you,” and, said the 
éaptain, turning to me, “if you'll bring tip thé 
rear guard, we'll give these fellows a race.” 

Although our conversation had been carried on 
in the lowest tone, it must have attracted the 
attention of the party in the road, for they ceased 
firing to listen. So certain seemed our capture, 
that I became almost desperately indifferent to 
danger. In a blind swamp, almost impassable by 
daylight, guided only by a frightened negro, and 
within easy range of the muskets of a band of 
ruffians, there seemed to be but little hope of 
escape. 

The first plunge of the captain’s horse settled 
the matter in the minds of the party in the road. 
They knew our position, and now came the strug- 
gle for life. They discharged their pieces, the 
balls cutting through the branches over our heads. 
A yell and a crash through the bush followed. 
Jake was right. They knew how many there were 
of us, and they anticipated an easy prey. Our 
horses were of but little service to us, and we 
should have abandoned them had we not known 
that we could fight better upon their backs than 
upon the ground. 

Although our pursuers could make but little 
headway, we were slower than they. So eager 
were they for our capture, that they did not stop 
to load their muskets. 

I was almost abreast the captain, when, with a 
sudden plunge, my horse sank in the mud, nearly 
to his haunches, That instant three of the party 
were upon us—one of them not more than a yard 
from me. I had held my revolver in my hand 
from the time they commenced our pursuit. The 
lightning again revealed us, and the foremost 
villain made a dash for me. 

As he sprang to grasp my right arm, I raised 
my pistol, but the cap snapped. I had seen in 
the flash that he had thrown his musket away, 
and was armed only with a knife. With one bound 
he reached my horse’s back, and before I could 
turn to face him, he had me by the throat. I could 
not see, but I knew his knife was raised. I threw 
up my arm for protection. The villain struck, but 
by good fortune a limb was between me and the 
knife, and the blade was buried deep in the wood. 
Before he could recover it, my revolver was again 
cocked and at his breast. This time my pistol 
did not fail me, and the assaulting party num- 
bered one less, At this point the lightning be- 
came our friend. By its constant flash we could 
determine the position of our assailants. 

The captain was a sure shot. Aiming at the one 
nearest to us, he discharged his pistol, and the 
man fell. The remaining three were only made 
the more desperate by the loss of their compan- 
ions. They rushed upon us like maddened demons. 
My horse had extricated himself from the mud, 
ard was moving slowly on when I was the second 
time attacked, and by a more wily antagonist than 
the first. He knew that I was armed with a pis- 
tol, and that he must do his work with a sword. 
He could approach me only in the darkness, and 
in a flash would jump so suddenly as to prevent 
me from aiming accurately. Twice I fired, but 
missed him. With a sudden bound he caught my 
pistol arm and dragged me from the saddle. I 
found myself in a grasp of iron; I knew froma 
curse he uttered, that it was Jake. My only hope 
was in preventing him from using his weapon, 
and with the strength of desperation with my free 
hand I seized his arm in time to prevent a thrust 
aimed at my heart. The struggle, I knew would 
be a short one, for I was conscious that my strength 
was not equal to his. He was gradually bearing 
down my arm, when a momentary glare of light- 
ning discovered to me the negro with a huge club 
in his band. The next instant a heavy blow was 
struck, and the ruffian sank lifeless to the ground. 
The negro had brained him with the club. Once 
more released, I sprang to the assistance of the 
captain, who, I knew from the sound, was in 
deadly conflict with the two remaining despera; 
does, My assistance was not required, for before 
I reached the captain, he had disabled one of 
them, and the other, seeing that there was no 
longer a chance for him, made good his escape. 

Fortunately, neither of us were injured in the 
affray. The negro had acquired extraordinary 
courage by our success, ani as we determined not 
to again try the road, resolutely struck out for 
the place of our destination. 

The storm had abated but little ; still the great 
danger we had passed made it of minor impor- 
tance, and in less than two hours we succeeded in 
gaining the open fields, and soon after, the cabin 
we had passed through so much peril to reach. 
As well as we could determine in the dark the 
building we were about entering seemed to have 
been rudely thrown together to meet some emer- 
gency. Whether it was constructed for a dwel- 
ling or a barn, could not be easily decided, for it 
was about as fit for one purpose as the other. It 
contained one large square room and a garret, 
the floor of which was laid with loose boards, 
which formed the ceiling of the room below. The 
garret was reached by a ladder, and as the negro 
informed us, it was partially filled with cypress 
moss, we concluded it would be the most comfort- 
able place to spend the remaining portion of the 
night. The cabin was but a short distance from 
the woods, and out of view of any habitation. 

We had been in the building about an hour, and 
the negro had fallen asleep, when we were startled 
by a clattering of horses’ feet, and voices at the 
door. 

“I wonder what’s up now?” whispered the 
captain. 

“ Anything but a serenade, I'll be bound,” re- 
plied I, mechanically, as the thought of new dan- 
ger presefited iteelf. 

“Who has got a match?” exclaimed a gruff 
voice at the door, as three or four men entereJ 
the room below. 

“‘ Here you are, captain,” was the reply of one 
of the vartv 


Almost immediately a light was struck, and the 


-| men, evidently familiar with the locality, com- 


menced piling pine knots in a rudely constructed 
fireplace in one corner of the room. A bright 
blaze soon revealed to us, through the cracks of 
the floor which we were lying, the counte- 
nances of the party. 

Seven more villainotis-looking men I never saw, 
The man addressed as captain was a dark-visaged, 
long-haired, round-shouldered individual, appa- 
rently about thirty-five years of age. While the 
party were drying their wet clothes by the fire 
which was kindled for that purpose, the captain 
said to one of his men: 

“ Bring in the prisoner. We can’t afford to let 
him die a natural death, and if he stays out there 
much longer strapped on that mule’s back, he 
will be drowned in the rain.” 

At this command three of the men went out of 
the door and soon returned, half-dragging and 
half-carrying a you.g Union officer, who seemed 
to be almost speechless and exhausted. We soon 
leatned from their conversation that he was cap- 
tured in a raid made by the party through our 
lines, and the object of the capture was to gratify 
the personal malignity of the captain, who had, 
on some former occasion, been himself a prisoner 
in the charge of the captured officer. When the 
prisoner was brought in he was partially unbound, 
and soon recovered his consciousness. The cap- 
tain, observing this, remarked to him that he must 
manage to save strength enough to appreciate 
hanging, for it was their intention to do him that 
honor at sunrise. 

‘* We’ve no time to build a gallows for you ; your 
carcase, in less than three hours, will be swinging 
from a beam over your head. This is alittle com- 
pliment that I promised to make you, if you ever 
fell into my hands. The only difference be- 
tween you and me is, that I managed to escape 
from your clutches,” said the captain, with a 
frightful oath ; * but you'll not get out of mine, 
rest assured of that, my blue daisy.” 

“But you cannot intend to murder me?” ex~- 
claimed the prisoner. 

“That’s a matter of opinion,” returned the 
captain. ‘If the rope is short enough you will 
probably not touch the ground for several hours 
after you have commenced to stretch it.” 

This last expression could hardly have been said 
in a more sneering and brutal manner. The young 
man, apparently satisfied that any remonstratice 
from him was useless, made no reply, and the 
captain, after giviug some orders to his men con- 
cerning the guarding of the prisoner, composed 
himself to sleep. 

All this time our thoughts had not been idle. 
Each one of us were planning some means of 
rescuing the prisorer and effecting our own escape. 
The negro had awoke, and fortunately realized our 
position, It was necessary to act quickly, and 
noiselessly reloading our revolvers, we soon 
decided upon a plan of action. Fortunately the 
loud and blasphemous conversation of the ruffians 
below prevented them from hearing the few 
whispers that passed between us. We knew that 
the guerrillas had their horses tiea to trees near 
the building, and that our first object was for one 
of us to reach the outside, and, after securing the 
best hcrse near our own, quietly turn the others 
loose in the woods. We would then shape our 
actions according to the best means at our dis- 
posal for the surprise of the party below. The 
building was so low that we could easily reach the 
ground from the small window of the garret. By 
this means we could easily effect our own escape 
unobserved, but we were determined to rescue the 
prisoner. We concluded to trust the negro to 
remove the horses and securely fasten the door on 
the outside, while we were watching for a favorable 
moment to fire on the villains below. 

This plan, although feasible, depended, for ite 
successful development, entirely upon favorable 
circumstances. In about an hour after we had 
decided upon our course of action, the fire had 
almost entirely died out, leaving objects in the 
room bately discernable. We knew the exact 
position of every man, and could make no mistake 
in our aim when the time came for us to fire upon 
them. Five of the guerrillas had already fallen 
asleep, leaving the other two to guard the prisoner. 
This appeared to be the time for action, The 
negro was now all nerve; a cat could not have 
more stealthily approached the window or more 
quietly leapt to the ground. We knew that hie 
work would be done; we, knowing the occasion 
of the slight noises outside, were alive to every 
mcvement. Almost breathlessly we listened to 
the negro as he was removing the horses, which 
he did one by one, quietly leading them into the 
woods. That done, we heard him approach the 
door, and, with rails from the fence, securely 
fasten it, after which, by the assistance of a piece 
of timber, he succeeded in regaining the window. 
On entering the room we stationed him at the 
ladder by which we entered the garret, and pre- 
pared ourselves for the assault. In some places 
the apertures in the floor were sufficiently large 
to command the entire range of the room below, 
and each of us selecting a favorable position, we 
decided to shoot the guard first. It was the work 
of an instamt ; our aim was sure, and the men fell 
without a struggle. In the confusion, the yells, 
and the storm of rage that followed, two more 
ruftians were shot before they knew where our fire 
came trom. We immediately changed our position, 
knowing that they would shoot through the floor, 
in the direction of the flash of our pistols. The 
three remaining villains dashed wildly to the door, 
and, finding it barred, they sprang for the ladder; 
but, before the leader of the gang had ascended 
three rounds, our faithful pistols did their work, 
and he fell dead at the feet of his companions. 
The other two, not knowing our numbers, cried 
for quarter, and surrendered themselves. 

We descended the ladder and quickly secured 
them. Releasing the prisoner, ard driving the 
captured guerrillas before us, we reached General 
Weitzel’s lines in safety before the sun was an hour 
high. And thus ended our adventures with the 





guerrillas. 
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REST, SOLDIER OF THE UNION, 
REST! 
BY EDWARD ©. RIGGS. 


Rest, soldier of the Union, rest! 
The brave heart, that, within thy breast, 
Beat proudly where our flag did wave, 
Is silent now within the grave, 
Where, safe from war’s appalling storm, 
Serenely sleeps thy manly form ; 
And summer flowers in peace shall bloom 
Upon the sod that decks thy tomb. 
No battle sound can there molest— 
Rest, soldier of the Union, rest! 


Firm didst thou stand amid the shock 
Of charging squadrons—firm as rock— 
Until, while giving blow for blow, 
A rebel bullet laid thee low, 
Wounded and bleeding on the sod 
Already wet with patriot blood ; 
While o’er the field there came the cheers 
Of victory, to greet thine ears. 
Green grows the turf above thy breast— 
Rest, soldier of the Union, rest ! 


Borne from the strife by comrades dear, 
Fierce agony could wring no tear 
From thee—nor uttered thou a groan— 
Till in the hospital alone, 
And sleeping on thy couch of death, 
Tears slowly came as came thy breath; 
For, in thy dream, thy thoughts did roam 
To where thy mother wept at home. 
In peaceful spheres, where dwell the blest, 
Rest, soldier of the Union, rest! 








THE MAGIC RING. 


BY LIZZIE CAMPBELL. 


Jacos Van AnsELLER sat alone in his hand- 
some room in his handsome house, and occupied 
himself in thinking over the handsome bargain 
he had made that day. . 

Marie Thompson was a pretty, fair-haired girl, 
with frank, hazel eyes, and a complexion setting 
at defiance all comparisons of pearls and roses. 
Mr. Van Anseller, a wealthy wine merchant, had 
seen her about two months before the opening of 
this story ; and being in want of a wife he selected 
Marie to fill that situation in his household. The 
poor girl was not overwhelmed with joy at the 
prospect of this honor—indeed she obstinately 
refused to become Mrs. Jacob Van Anseller, and 
called down on herself the displeasure of her 
father, a narrow-minded, very poor tradesman, 
who owed some money to the wealthy lover. Mr. 
Thompson neither could nor would approve his 
daughter’s refusal of this golden alliance; and 
when she could give no better excuse for what 
she had done than the declaration that she did 
not nor ever could love Mr. Van Anseller, her 
father ‘pooh, poohed”— declared he would 
**hear no such nonsense,” and bade her make up 
her mind to become Mrs. Van Anseller within a 
month. 

With so powerful a friend at court, the wine 
merchant did not despair, and the consequence 
was that poor little Marie, very pale, and nervous, 
and tearful, gave her promise to marry Mr, Van 
Anseller just one week before the conclusion of 
that spoken of by her father. 

“True, she doesn’t love me!” mused the 
wealthy bridegroom-elect in his handsome room, 
that evening, after the bill of sale had been finally 
arranged between himself and his prospective 
father-in-law. “But what is love? A fable—a 
girl’s dream—a boy’s madness! She will be a 
good little housekeeper, and how pretty she’ll 
look behind the tea-urn at my handsome table. 
Pooh! Love, indeed! Stuff and nonsense!” 

Mr. Van Anseller mused a while longer, but his 
thoughts took no definite shape; and after a 
while he slipped his fingers into his waiscoat 
pocket and drew out a ring, a broad, heavy band 
of plain gold—evidently a wedding ring. He 
looked at it for some moments, put it back into 
his pocket again, and with a sigh of satisfaction 
dismissed Marie, ring, marriage, and all apper- 
taining thereto, from his mind. 

The wedding-day came, and Marie, more tearful, 
more pale, and more nervous than when she had 
given the fatal promise, faltered the affirmatives 
that made her a wife, and Mr. Van Anseller 
slipped the heavy band of yellow gold on her 
slender finger. As soon as they were alone he 
took her hand, and, pointing to the ring, de- 
livered a short address, somewhat as follows : 

“Marie, this ring has been the sign of union 
between my ancestors for more than three hun- 
dred years; and woe to the wife that dishonors 
it! It is made of a gold that will not brook alloy, 
and its darkening hue reveals every thought of 
the wife who forgets that she is wearing it. 
Remember! I shall see the first shade that tar- 
nishes its brightness, though to your eyes it may 
glitter with all its customary brilliance. 

Marie shuddered and snatched away her hand 
from her husband’s grasp, feeling the ring 
scorch her finger as though it were already burn- 
ing with some magic fire. 

The wedding tour of Mr. and Mrs. Van Anseller 
was not an extensive one; the wine merchant 
knew the value of time, and at the end of the 
first week in the honeymoon Marie was formally 
installed in the large fine house over which she 
was henceforth to be mistress. She was not so 
unhappy asshe had at first feared she would be ; her 
husband was neither harsh nor cruel ; and if he did 
not show her any of the tenderness and thought- 
ful devotion which young wives naturally expect, 
neither did he play the tyrant nor constrain the 
action of her free thoughts. She did not love 
him—she could not love him; but she began to 
have a certain dim, friendly regard for him, and 
her heart, being free, gave her no uneasiness ; her 
husband, she thought, was a good sort of man 
according to his lights, and if these lights were 


not very brilliant, perchance he wes not to blame, 
and wouldn’t she be ungrateful to think he was? 

Six months passed away in this negative manner, 
which Marie would not bave known whether to 
describe as happy or wretched. One evening Mr. 
Van Anselier announced, at the dinner-table, that 
& nepbew of his own, just returned from a Euro- 
pean tour, was coming to spend some weeks with 
him; ‘‘and, Marie, I hope you will do all you can 
to make his uncle’s house agreeable te him,” he 
concluded. 

‘Certainly, sir,” responded Marie, with much 
the same tone and the samé™nstinct of obedience 
with which she used to receive her father’s com- 
mands, and, Mr. Van Anseller being apparently 
quite satistied, no more was said on the subject. 

On the morrow Franz Nurrenberg arrived ; and 
Marie received him with even more cordiality than, 
in acoordance with her husband's desires, she had 
determined on. ‘The young traveler was of a 
most attractive and prepossessing appearance, 
and it would have been hard for a much older 
and sterner heart than Marie’s, to have refused the 
welcome which his fair, handsome face, his bright 
face and blue eyes imperatively demanded. 

Mr. Van Anseller seemed equally well pleased 
with his charming nephew—quite proud of him 
indeed, and smiled quite graciously at Marie’s 
praises and admiration of him. 

Yes,” he said, “‘the youngdog! He’s a hand- 
some lad, and the living picture of his poor mother, 
my only sister. All the Van Ansellers are hand- 
some,” 

Marie made no answer to this somewhat incredi- 
ble statement ; but, surveying her husband for a 
moment, wondered in her heart. if it was the fate 
of the handsome Van Ansellers to lose all traces 
of their hereditary beauty with th » coming years? 
Could Franz ever look, ten, twenty, thirty years 
hence, as his uncle Jacob looked? Impossible— 
impossible ! 

She turned away from her contemplation of his 
uncle Jacob with a feeling somewhat akin to dis- 
gust, and leaving him to his after-dinner nap, glided 
down to the parlor, where Franz was sitting by 
the grand piano, softly playing wild, plaintive 
German airs, and now and then joining to their 
sweet sighing the music of his voice, in strange, 
weird words, that filled Marie with a vague wonder, 
delight and terror. 

Franz was an accomplished musician, and his 
voice was singularly sweet and pleasing ; and when 
his beautiful young aunt expressed pleasure and 
admiration at his performance, he exerted himself 
to do his best. This musical entertainment after 
dinner, and while her husband slept upstairs, was 
a great, an exquisite, and most dangerous pleasure 
to Marie; and as day after day went by, she found 
that all the hours, from the moment she rose in 
the morning, were dreary, heavy, and inexpressibly 
dull till that magic time, when dessert was placed 
upon the table and Mr. Van Anseller began to nod 
and doze, and murmur brokenly in the first stages 
of sleep. 

The evenings in the parlor were not all given to 
musicnow. Franz recounted his travels in foreign 
lands, and Marie had learned to think the low 
tones of his voice, in those half-whispered conver- 
sations, when he generally sat on the ottoman, at 
her feet, and held her hand in his—were they not 
aunt and nephew ?—more sweet than his wildest, 
most plaintive songs. Nearly every night now her 
feverish sleep was broken into by strange visions of 
the handsome blue-eyed nephew of her husband ; 
in dreams her lips touched his ; her hand smoothed 
the waves of his golden hair; and with many a 
nervous start she awoke to shudder at the thoughts 
she obstinately closed her waking mind against. 

‘Franz will be leaving us soon, Marie,” said 
Mr. Van Anseller, one afternoon, a little before the 
dinner-hour—the dinner, in fact, being delayed in 
consequence of Mr. Nunenberg’s non-appear- 
ance, 

Marie had started violently, and grown deadly 
pale at the abrupt announcement, but her husband 
had not seen these evidences of her emotion, for 
his face was turned away. He repeated again: 

* Yes, Franz will leave us soon, and I’m sure we 
will both miss him; I will certainly. Will yon, 
Marie ?” 

Marie made no answer, and Mr. Van Anseller, 
having waited some minutes, turned towards her 
impatiently. 

She did not seem to have heard one word he had 
been saying, her head lay wearily against the back 
of the chair, her face was verfectly colorless— 
marble-pale, and her eyes were closed in a sort of 
mute despair. One small hand clutched the arm 
of the chair, and the other hung listless by her 
side, Mr. Van Anseller was unpleasantly shocked, 
almost alarmed; and he had risen and made one 
step toward the bell-rope, when he stopped sud- 
denly. An awful frown gathered on his brow, and 
his eyes glared wickedly from beneath his bushy 
brows—glared, and were fixed with the blasting 
fire of lightning on the slender, white hand hold- 
ing the arm of the chair in its tightest grasp. 

He mad: but one stride and reached the chair, 
and clutching bis wife by the arm, raised her with 
a jerk to her feet. Marie met his wild gaze with 
a sort of maddened horror in her own. She had 
cried out at first, for his hold on her arm hurt her ; 
after that, his hold tightening and growing more 
painful, she shuddered away from him, and moaned 
drearily ? 

*““Whut does this mean?” he asked, in a voice 
husky with rage. 

“What?” murmured Marie, plaintively, and 
following the direction of his gaze. 

*“ That—the ring is growing dark, and darker— 
it will soon be black.” 

Marie uttered an inarticulatec cry, and wrench- 
ing herself frem his grasp, struck with her other 
hand the marriage ring on her finger, as though 
she would have struck off thus the fetters that 
bound her to him. 

“IT never loved you—I never pretended to love 
you—and now I hate you!” she said ‘tiercely, and 





turned haughtily away, to meet the blue eyes of 


' Franz Nuncaberg, standing on the threshold, and 





regarding her with a look of pitying tenderness 
that was as a healing balm to her sore and 
wounded heart. 

Mr. Van Anseller caw his nephew too; and 
uncertain how much of the scene just past he had 
witnessed, desired him somewhat gruffly to enter. 

The spasm of jealousy which had almost led 
Mr. Jacob Van Anseller to strike his wife did not 
interfere with his after-dinner nap ; though it is 
impossible to say how sound that slumber might 
have been could he have suspected that his rival 
had sat, during dinner time, directly opposite him, 
and at the first sign of appruaching somnolence, 
had descended to the parlor with his wife. 

Marie felt that a dreadful crisis had arrived ; 
the full extent of her mad passion for her hus- 
band’s nephew she had never guessed till the 
moment in which she learned that he was so 
soon to leave them, but now that she realized it 
in all its terror—in all its magnitude—it took 
possession of her and carried her heart, her con- 
science, her soul away, in the resistless whirlwind 
of its might. 

‘Then you will leave me, Franz?” were her 
first words when they were alone. 

**Never!” and he clasped both her hands in 
his, answering the love he had long since read in 
her eyes, “Never—death alone shall separate 
me from you. Did he strike you, Marie?” 

**No,” and she shivered, ‘* but he will—he will 
kill me, Franz.” 

** He is capable of it, but you will never see 
him again. Go, and return to me at once, for 
within this hour you must leave him for ever. 
This is no time for words, or for scruples. Go, 
dearest—not a minute is to be lost,” and pushing 
her gently towards the door, he released her 
hands, and as he did so, the ring, broken in two 
fell on the floor between them. 

**Heaven be merciful!” ejaculated Marie. 
8 an awful omen.” 

“It is a happy omen!” exclaimed her lover 
with a triumphant smile. ‘‘ You are free from 
the chains he would have bound your soul and 
body in ; it was old and worthless,” he continued, 
picking up the pieces of the ring; “it was much 
worn, mended in many places, but it has done 
duty for the last time. How close I must have 
held your hands, my darling—so close to my heart 
I will guard you while I live, and so I haul from 
you every memory of past misery ;”’ and as he 
spoke, he cast the broken pieces of dark gold 
contemptuously from him, while Marie, re-assured 
and with a smile, hastened to her room, and as 
hastily returned, cloaked, hooded, and veiled. 

* * . * * * 


ad It 


Neither Marie nor her lover heeded the cread- 
fal storm of that night ; in vain did drenching 
rain, anc roar of thunder, and glare of lightning, 
seek to delay their wicked flight. They had 
already passed the fields and meadows surround- 
ing the wine merchant’s handsome country house ; 
and had entered the little wood, beyond which 
the lights of the station-house glimmered, and the 
shriek of the coming locomotive sounded above 
the storm. 

The rain poured in thick streams through the 
leaves and branches—the lightning flamed, 
blazed, and disappeared, and the quick peals of 
thunder seemed to shake the very ground on which 
they trod. A flash—a roar—a crash—a wild cry ! 
And on the morrow, under the smiling blue sky, 
and the gay, bright sunlight, it was hard to re- 
cognise the blackened, seared corpses that were 
dragged from beneath the trunk of the splintered 
oak, as the bodies of Marie Van Anseller and 
franz Nunenberg. 








THE CHICARRA, OR ANIMAL PLANT, 
OF MEXICO. 


One of the most curious entomological objects 
which has attracted the attention of naturalists traveling 
in Mexico is the curious insect of which the Indians, in 
the neighborhood of Santiago and Cantla call chicarra, 
and which is sometimes called the animal plant. It is 
so called from a peculiar excrescence starting from the 
head ofthe insect, the nature of which has given rise 
to much discussion, Some maintain that it is purely 
an animal product, supplied from the insect itself; 
others that it is a true plant, or vegetable substance, 
starting from the brain of the insect. The hypotheses 
are both wrong. The insect is a kind of grasshopper 
(vicada plebeia), in its larva state, and the excressence 
which it bears, resembling a miniature branch of coral, 
is a vegetable parasite, a kind of fungus or mushroom 
called by the botanists Hill and Watson spheria et torru- 
bia sobolifera. This ia certainly a curious and interest- 
ing kind of parasite, but by no means singular in the 
history of the cryptogami.. Nearly all the mushrooms 
are parasites—that is to say, such as are developed on 
other organised bodies. Some attack or start from 
plants, others from animals. Numerous ex.mpl-s might 


/ be quot-d in illustration of this point. It is probable 


that, efter being hatched from the egg, the larva of the 
grasshopper quits its cradle in the earth and secks 
escape to the surface ; the parasite in question, in the 





HICHARRA, OR ANIMAL-PLANT, OF MEXICO, 


condition of a germ, becomes attached to its head and 
takes root there, as any ordinary vegetable in the soil. 
After transformation, this excrescetice falls off, and the 
fully developed insect appears as in the third figure in 
our engraving. 








AN ARMY IN MOTION. 


Few persons have an idea of the appearance 
ofan army in motion, Thé last number of the United 
Service Gazette supplies some statistics which will give 
the reader an idea of a large army: 


In the campaign of the past summer, the army of 
the Potomac, as near as we can arrive at the figures, 
appears to have numbered ordinarily about 120,000 
effective fighting men. Its transportation is 
to have consi of about 4,200 wagons, 800 ambulances, 
30,000 artillery, cavalry, ambulance and draught horses, 
4,500 private horses, and 22,000 mules, making an aggre- 
gate of 50,000 animals. This is just about one-third 
animals to the men, about the same ratio as obtained 
= Peninsular campaign and ever since, whe eas 
the ratio among western armies, during the same time, 
and always, has usually been one-half, and generally, 
very neariy two-thirds animal tothe meu. The figures 
in Gen, Sherman's combined army 4 the Atlantic 
camp ign, footed up getierally about as follows: 100,000 
effective fighting men, 6, agons, amb 
32,000 artillery, cavalry, ambulance and draught horses, 
4,500 private horses, and 36,000 mules, Making an aggre- 
gate in all of some 72,000 animals. These figures are 
simply enormous, and will give the reader some slight 
conception of what an army really is, if he wil} but con- 
sider them for a moment. For example, an army of 
125,000 men, marching in column or four abreast, and 
the intervals but six fut apart, which is less than the 
usual interval of troops on the march, would extend 
over a distance of 35 miles, without making any allow- 
ance for the usual intervals between regiments, brigad s, 
divisions and army corps, So with the wagons. 
good roads where trains are kept well closed, it is cal- 
culated that each six-mule team will cccupy op an aver- 
age, about 60 lineal feet; th s would give about 90 t-ams 
to the mile, a large average o1 most marches, so that 
6,300 teams would ordinarily require about 70 miles. If 
the weather or roads are bad, of course they will straggle 
along indefinitely, and thus require much more. 
ambulance, on the march, usually occupies about 40 
feet, so that 900 ambulances would occupy a distance of 
about seven miles. So with the artillery of an army of 
125,000 men, i' will usually have at least two guns to @ 
1,000 men, which would make 250 guns, or say, 40 bat- 
t ries of six pieces each. Now, a battery on the march, 
as a general thing, will occupy full 300 yards, so that 40 
batteries alone would take about sevep miles, These 
figures, thus roughly taken, foot up 100 miles, as the 
free and easy marching distance of an army of the size 
of the great ones that we have had operating east and 
west during the past campaign; and this, too, without 
counting in accurately our Bedouin Arabs, the cavalry 
that always swarm along for miles together, beside, in 
apparently almost interminable columns. Of course, no 
general with a moderate stock of brains, would ever 
think of marching his troops thus in one continuous 
line, and hence the necessity of parallel roads in moving 
an army to keep your troops massed well in hands, 











Two Important Qurstions.—Stopping for a 
day or two at a short way from Boston, Jeemes went to 
a barber’s to get shaved. On entering and casting his 
eye about the room, he perceived that the barber drove 
a double trade of tonsor and small grocer. 

“Shave, sir ?’”’ said the barber to his customer, whose 
face sufficiently indicated the object of his visit. 

Jeemes made no reply, but drawing himself up toa 
lofty height, proceeded, in the attorney’s fashion, to 
interrogate the barber, as follows: 

“Sir, you are a barber?” 

“Yes, sir; have a shave?” 

** And you you also keep this oyster ccllar ?”” 

*« Yes, sir; have any oysters ?”’ 

“ Well, sir, this occupation of yours gives rise to the 
most horrible suspicions. Itis a serious thing to sub- 
mit one’s head to the manipu'ations of a stranger; but 
if you can answer me a couple of questions to my satis- 
faction, I should like to be shaved.” 

The barber said he would try. 

“Well, sir,” said Jeemes solemnly, ‘‘do you shave 
with the oyster-knife ?” 

“No, sir,”’ said the barber, smiling. 

“One question more,” continued the inter-ogator, 
‘and xsxemember that you are under oath—or, rather, 
recollect that this is a serious business.” 

The barber started. 

“One question more. 
with your razor?” 

“ No—sir!’’ exclaimed the barber indignantly, amid 
a roar of laughter f:om the bystanders. 

“Then shave me,”’ said Jeemes, throwing himself into 
a chair, and untyiug his neckcloth with the air of a man 
who his unsbaken confidence in human nature, 


Do you never op:n oysters 


Tue Errect or TrapDE oN THE CONDITION 
OF MANKIND.—It is tae interchange of the ona ag of 
one region for those of another which has has had, on 
the whole, the greatest influence on the human race. 
Think, for an instant, of the transfer of the potato 
from America to Europe ; of maize to Asia ; of the far 
more ancient introduction of wheat and ice from Asia 
into Europe ; and not these alone, but almost all the 
fruits. Think of the carrying from Asia to America, 
and, in fact, to all tropical lands, such products as 
sugar, cotie-, cotton. Think, too, of the results of the 
search of gold, ivory, and the slaves in the ivterior 
Africa, and for gold in California and Australia, opening 
such immense districts in settlements. The search 
after platina has disclos-d the most guarded recesses 
ot the Cordilleras and the Ural chain ; while the need 
of copper first gave us our knowledge of the great 
system of American lakes. Without the expeditions to 
secure the whale, the walrus and the seal, as well as 
the fur-bearing animals, the polar world would be still 
untraversed. The discove y of coal on a hund ed 
shoes otherwise unknown led to the settlement of man 
in colonies from India and China southward to the 
Antarctic continent, and northwa.:d to Nova Zembia, 
Spitzb. rgen, and Greenland. 


New Heatinc Apparatus.—M. Pelon, of 
Paris, has invented a new heating apparatus :dapte1 to 
the warming of railway carriages, which consists of a 
cone of wood, covered with hemp, and made to revolve 
with great speed within a holiow cone of copper. 
These are enclosed in a metallic vessel, through which 
air is passed, and becoming h-ated in the passage, is 
then conveyed to the carriage. Motion will be given to 
the wooden cone by one of the axles of the carriage, 
and the heated air will be admitted to the vebicle by .n 
arrangement under the control of the passengers. M. 
Pelon asserts that large mills could be more chea) ly 
warmed by his apparatus than by fires, the mean- 
time, and pending more extended trials, he exhivits a 
little machine which keeps chocvlate hot, 


Ovorn Torn Must Come.—Generation after 
generation (says a fine writer) have felt as we now feel, 
and their lives were as active as ourown. They passed 
like a vapor, while nature wore the same aspect of beauty 
as when her Creator commanded her to be. The wo ld 
will have the same attractions for our offspring yet un- 
born, that she had once for us as children. Yeta little 
while and all will have happened. ‘The throbbing heart 
will be stified, and we shail be at rest. Our funeral will 
find its way, and prayers will be said, and we shall be 
left alone, in silence and darkness, forthe worms. And 
it may be for a short time we shall be spok: n of, but 
the things of life will creep in, and our names wil soon 
be forgotten. Days will continue to move on, and 
laughter and song will be heard in the room iu which 
we died; and the eyes that mourned for us will be dricd, 
and glisten egain with joy, and even our children will 
cease to think of us, and will not remembor to lisp our, 
names, 


Ir you want to understand a subject, hear a 





man speak of it whose business it is. If you want to 
npderstand the man, hear him speak of something else 
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THE GREAT ATLANTIC CABLE—COILING THE SHORE END OF THE CABLE IN THE TANKS PREVIOUS TO SHIPPING, AT W. T. HENLEY’S WORKS, NORTH 
BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. J. BECKER, ACCOMPANYING THE EXPEDITION. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Ovr present number contains several in- 
teresting sketches from our Special Artist in England, 
illustrating the progress of the great electrical event of 
the age, the result of which we may expect to hear in 
a few days. 

One of our illustrations represents that most interest- 
ing momeut when the shore end of the cabie was being 
shipped. Our readers need nothing to convince them 
what a monster the Great Eastern is; but our correspon- 
dent says that, although it was blowing a gale, and it was 
dangerous to attempt to board the ship in a tug, she lay 
perfectly motionless, almost as steady as a rock in the 
ocean. It may give the reader some idea of the immense 
weight on board, when we inform him that it was over 
27,000 tons. All the weights are stowed as low as pos- 
sible, to counteract to the utmost the tendency which 


TEE GREAT ATLANTIC CABLE—THE STEAMSHIP GREAT EASTERN IN THE MEDWAY, OFF SHEERNESS, ENGLAND, RECEIVING ON BOARD THE 


large ships have to roll. On the voyage round to Valen- 
tia both screw and paddles will be used, but during the 
laying of the cable only the screw, except on special 


FULL SIZE DIAGRAM OF THE CABLE OF 1858. 


occasions, The paddles, however, will be kept con- 
stantly under steam, so as to be ready at a moment’s 
notice. 

There has been the greatest exclusiveness shown by 


the directors, only one of that influential body being 
allowed on board. Messrs, Canning, Clifford and Temple 
have absolute charge of the engineering department, 


FULL SIZE DIAGRAM OF THE CABLE NOW BEING 
LAID. 
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WOOLWICH, ENGLAND.—FROM A SKETCH 


and Mr. De Santo of the electrical. Professor@ompson, 
a man of great eminence in the profession, is to be the 
referee in case of any difference of opinion. 

The Great Eastern was expected to leave her moorings 
on the 15th July, and most probably would leave Valentia 
about the 19th July. At the rate of six miles an hour, 
she would be due at Heart’s Content on the 3d of August. 
We hope our next paper will chronicle end illustrate her 
arrival there, and the triumphant completion of the 
great undertaking. 


No accomplishment is more necessary, or of 
greater benefit to oneself and others, than the cultiva- 
tion of epistolary correspondence. Many friendships 
that might have lasted through life have been dissolved 
from the neglect of it—many advantages lost, and man) 
means of usefulness put out of reach. 
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CABLE FROM THE HULK ALONGSIDE. 
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“THE LITTLE COFFIN WREATHED 
WITH FLOWERS.” 
BY MISS B. V. ROBERTS. 


"Tis strange to note the dreary blank, the silence 
and the g’ 

The loss of but one baby life can cast upon a 
home, 

When a tiny coffin, wreathed in flowers, is carried 
through the door, 

And earth hath one child the less, heaven one 
angel more. 


Many, may deem it overwrought, who never had 
such grief ; 

Te, mourn with this impassioned love, over a life 
so brief, 

‘But in a thousand saddened homes, a thousand 
mothers know 

These anguished throes of yearning love—this 
depth of speechless woe. 


Time stills the burst of passionate grief, and 
bringeth thoughts of peace, 

Bat oh! no length of time can bid a mother’s 
SOITOW Cease ; 

Though clasped by other childish arms, caressed 
by others, still 

That vacant place, beside her knee, none other 
e’er can fill. 


And when, at night, the little ones their simple 
prayers have said, 

Arid with a kiss she softly layeth each one within 
its bed ; 

Mier heart, unsatisfied, will turn from every fond 
caress, 

And long, if but for “just once more,” the sweet 
lost lips to press. 


She looketh on the evil world, its suffering and its 
sin, 

And thinketh of God’s paradise, her darling safe 
within, 

And thanketh God with humble heart, it did but 
live to know, , 

The sunshine and the joy@f earth—naught of its 
crime and woe. 


But oh! still—still within her heart there is an 
“aching void,” 

And the hope she hath in those who are left, is 
chastened and alloyed ; 

The home can never be the same to her it was 
before, 

The little coffin wreathed with flowers, was carried 
through the door. 








GUY’S FOLLY; 


OR, 


The Secret of Thornton Heath. 


BY VANE IRETON 8ST JOHN. 


CHAPTER XXII.—TG&E END OF A BAD LIFE, 


Tue gaming-saloon at Bevan’s Hotel was bril- 
liantly illuminated; the rattle of the little ivory 
cubes, and the rustle of cards, as they were 
rapidly dealt out, proclaimed that the sport was 
progressing. 

Few words were spoken by the excited players, 
who comprised men of every denomination— 
country squires, prcfessional blacklegs from the 
metropolis, well-to-do farmers, shopmen, clerks, 
a few foreigners, and one member of the church, 
who endeavored to hide his white necktie and 
clerical suit beneath a long cloak. 

Only a few privileged inhabitants of the place 
knew of the existence of this den of iniquity ; and 
these, after passing through to the back of the 
hotel, were admitted, one by one, by a doorkeeper, 
upon giving a password. 

Gideon Crawicigh was there, playing recklessly— 
cursing when he lost, shouting with exultation 
when fortune sided with him, and quarreling with 
his antagonist on the slightest grounds, 

The person with whom he was playing ecarté 
was a tall, sallow-faced man, whose beard, man- 
ner and conversation prociaimed him an Ameri- 
can. He appeared to be much the luckier and 
more skillful player of the two, and preserved his 
coolness of temper undisturbed through the whole 
of the evening, while Crawleigh, under the influ- 
ence of drink and play, was almost mad with ex- 
citement. 

“T shall win this game,” cried Gideon, as he 
dealt the cards. 

“*T guess you won't,” replied his antagonist, 
playing the king. 

A fierce oath fell from Gideon Crawleigh’s lips, 
as the American gathered up trick after trick ; 
and he again ordered brandy hot. 

“TI calculate that makes twelve games I have 
won,” remarked the Yankee ; “‘ consequently you | 
vwe me sixty pounds.” 

* Well, Pll play you another game—double or | 
qnits.” 

“ All right 1” 

The cards were again shuffled and dealt, Craw- 
leigh playing with more than usual carefulness. 

But all in vain. He lost, 


marking, “If you have any suspicions, you had 
better not play any more.” 
And then he walked away to another part of the 


room. 

‘Then you won’t have another game?” asked 
Gideon Crawleigh, following him. 

** Certainly not, if you think I play unfairly.” 

“Give me a chance of winning back my money.” 

**No; you doubt my honesty.” 

** You like to play a safe game, and go away with 
your money in your pocket!” 

“TIT do!” 

** Sneak |” 

The blood rushed to the Yankee’s face, but he 
said nothing. 

** Cheat!” 

The answer was a mouthful of tobacco juice in 
Gideon Crawleigh’s face. 

Crawleigh was no coward. He struck the stran- 
ger a heavy blow on the face, 

The bright barrel of a pistol glittered in the gas- 
light ; there was a loud report, and the room filled 
with smoke. 

All started to their feet ; and when the sulphur- 
eous vapor rolled away, Gideon Crawleigh was 
seen stretched on the floor in the midst of a pool 
of blood, 

The man by whose hand he had fallen, was no 
longer visible. 

With many curses on the unfortunate man’s 
hea¢, the landlord, assisted by some waiters, 
raised him up, and a surgeon was sent for. 

‘He must be put to bed immediately,” said the 
man of medicine to the proprietor of the house ; 
“he is dying.” 

**T have no bed to put him in,” was the surly 
reply ; ‘but he lodges not many yards from here, 
He had best be removed to his own home.” 

It wasdone. He was laid on his bed ; the tiny 
orifice in his chest, from which the blood slowly 
oozed, was plugged and bound up, but still the 
surgeon shook his head. 

**The man is dying fast!” he said. 

As those words fell upon Gideon Crawleigh’s 
ear, he sat up in the bed, and tightly grasped the 
doctor’s wrist. 

**Tt is not true!” he cried ; ‘I shall recover! I 
will not die!” 

** You must not talk thus,” rejoined the doctor. 
**You are in a very dangerous condition.” 

A pallor spread over the invalid’s brow—a look 
of fear in his hollow eyes. 

“Tf you have any friends you wish to see, it 
would be well to send for them,” continued the 
surgeon, ‘ 

‘Friends! I have no friends!” 

And he sank down upon the bed again with a 
groan, weak from the great loss of blood. 

** Yet,” he continued, after a few minutes pause, 
“there is some one I should very much like to 
see, if I am to die.” 

He paused again, hardly decided whether he 
should reveal his secret or let it perish with him. 

At length, with the air of a man who had made 
up his mind, he continued : 

**T mean Mrs. Freshfield, the widow, who lives in 
the little cottage on Thornton Heath. If any one 
would tell her that I wish to see her on very im- 
portant business, I have no doubt she would come 
at once.” 

The kind-hearted doctor was not long writing a 
short note to Mrs. Freshfield, stating that Gideon 
Crawleigh was on the point of death, and wished 
to see her. 

Then, calling one of the idle crowd who had 
gathered about the place, he despatched him with 
the missive, and a promise of a reward if he re- 
turned with Mrs. Freshfield. 

During the time the messenger was absent, the 
unhappy man tossed about on his bed in extreme 
agony, cursing, raving about the important secret, 
and then entreating the doctor to save his life. 

Many kind and soothing words did the kind- 
hearted surgeon whisper to his dying patient— 
words of consolation to the sinful soul, of hope for 
the wicked. 

“Tt’s no use preaching, doctor; cure me first 
and I will listen to your sermons afterwards,” was 
Crawleigh’s response. 

And he fell into one of his swearing fits again. 
At length the messenger returned, and with him 
Mrs. Freshfield and her brother-in-law. 

‘You are come at last!” he cried, fixing his 
glazing eyes upon the party. ‘“‘A little while 
longer, and the doctor tells me you would have 
been too late!” 

“Pray what do you want with me, Mr. Craw- 
leigh ?” asked the widow. 

“*T have something very important to tell you.” 

** What about ?” 

** About your son.” 

“ My son!” exclaimed the widow. 

‘* My nephew!” cried George Freshfield., 

“Hal hal” ecmed Crawleigh. ‘You little 
thonght that I knew anything about him!” 

‘*Where is he? Where is he ?” 

* Dead.” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes, but drying 
up the tear that stood in its corner, she cried : 

*“*T do not believe you. My brother-in-law will 
find him and bring bim to me; but if you know 
where he is, for heaven's sake, tell me.” 

**T tell you he is dead—I saw him dic!” he re- 
peated. “Listen, and I will tell you : 

‘Wher I was about ten years of age, I was 
sitting with my father, one dark evening, when a 


“That makes it just one hundred and twenty | knock was heard at the door. I opened it. 


pounds,” said the New Yorker. 

* One hundred and twenty devils!” 

* You lost, my friend.” 

* I don’t know how you managed, but certainly 
you contrived to win the game,” 

** All fair.’ 

“ May-be ; but it certainly is very strange that 
aman should win thirteen games one after the 
oiler.” 

“Hope you don’t mean to say that I cheated 
you.” 

“T say it looks very odd.” 





The American rose from the table, merely re- 


“A man, wrapped in a long cloak, was standing 
there, with a bundle in his arms. 

*** Does Simon Crawl.‘gh live here?’ he asked. 

** * He does,’ was my reply. 

***Give him this,’ said the stranger, placing the 
bundle in my arms, and waiking rapidly away. 

**T took the bundle to my father, who opened it. 
To our utmost astonishment, it contained a fine 
baby, apparently about three months old. 

** My father immediately handed it to me, and 
started in pursuit of the stranger, who had loft 
such a charge upon his hands. 

* Rnt the man was nowhere to be seen. and in 


spite of his inquiries, no clue could be discovered 
either to the parentage of the child or the resi- 
dence of the who had left it at our house. 

“ A poor woman, who lived in the neighborhood, 
was sent for, and, for a trifling consideration, 
undertook the office of nurse. 

“ There was no mark of any description on the 
child’s dress, and my father knew not whether it 
had even been baptized or not. 

** And so the babe became part and parcel of our 
household, though we knew nothing of ita origin 
till it had been with us about six months, when 
my father received a letter, bearing the Australian 
postmark, from a person, whom he afterwards 
discovered was your husband, stating that the 
child was his son—that his name was Charles 
Freshfield, and that he would become entitled to 
a@ sum of money on arriving at the age of twenty- 
one. 

“Certain documents, which would enable my 
father to put him in possession of his property, 
were also enclosed, together with a touching re- 
quest from the fathor that he would be careful of 
the child. 

“This injunction my father obeyed, and when 
he died, about ten years after, he left the child in 
my charge. 

* Of the father, your husband, we heard nothing 
more. 

** As I was now in possession of the papers which 
had been deposited in my father’s care, I began 
to appropriate the mouey to myself, forging the 
names both of my own father and your husband. 

**The boy grew on into a sharp, active, intelli- 

gent lad, and I began to be afraid of him; the 
more so that there were rumors about in the neigh- 
borhood of the large fortune which he was to 
inherit, which I doubted not would come to his 
ears. 
“Then, I began to consider how to get rid of 
him ; and, after many schemes had been thought 
of, I resolved that his death alone could save me 
from discovery.” 

Weakness begar to overpower the guilty wretch, 
and his breath failed him. 

He sank down on the bed exhausted. 

After a brief interval of repose, he started up 
in a hurried manner. 

*T killed him!” he cried; ‘* what’s the use of 
concealing it now I myself am at the point of 
death?” 

** Murder!” shrieked Mrs, Freshfield, springing 
to the bedside as a tiger springs on its prey. 

“Vengeance is not for you,” said the doctor, 
interposing ; ‘it is rather your duty to forgive.” 

‘Forgive the murder of my child? Never.” 

**T killed him with poison—slow but sure. In 
my coat-pocket you will see the certificate ;” and 
he fell backwards in a state of insensibility. 

“Take her away,,’ said the doctor, turning to 
George Freshficld. ‘It can do her no good to 
remain here now that she knows the worst.” 

And the sorrow-stricken woman was led away, 
erying : 

“Oh, my child! Where is my child? Death to 
his murderer !” 

Gideon Crawleigh hovered between life and 
death ; but it seemed almost impossible that he 
could exist much longer. 

There was yet another trial awaiting him, how- 
ever. 

He received a visit from Guy Raymond, Ralph 
St. Clare, and Walter Raymond. 

Guy Raymond—very stern and sad—sat down 
by the bedside of the dying man, and spoke to 
him not for a few moments. 

The sight of the wasted form of the murderer 
recalled to him his own errors—the mistakes he 
had been guilty of in the past—the injustice he 
had wrought upon Ralph St. Clare—and the 
temptations into which he had thrown Walter. 

* Crawleigh,” he said, at length, ‘‘in such an 
hour as this it would not be right to blame you— 
or, at least, to invoke evil on your head. But it 
is. my right to ask you some questions, and I 
expect you to answer me.” 

The kind tone in which this was uttered was so 
much at variance with the stern look upon his 
face, that Gideon Crawleigh, crushed as he was, 
and almost alarmed at its severity, was delighted 
into a ready answer. 

**T will answer any questions,” he said, feebly. 

“Tell me, then,” asked Guy Raymond, “ what 
is the reason you have thus attacked me ?—what 
is the reason that, while leading one of my 
nephews into temptation, you have sought to 
ruin the other in my estimation ?” 

Walter stood near the bed, and at him Gideon 
cast a painful look. 

Then, after a moment’s communing with him- 
self, he said ; 

“ Well—well! [ may as well speak the truth 
now. I loved Ella, the wife of Walter—I loved 
her long before she was his wife. I told her so; 
she spurned me, and I swore a deadly oath to be 
revenged upon her. I have done so, and in doing 
80, have included the whole brood !” 

The blood mounted to his face as he spoke, and 
his eyes flashed fiercely. 

It was evident that his old spirit was again 
being revived within him. 

Guy Raymond laid his hand upon his arm. 

“Come, Gideon,” he said, “‘ let not the spirit of 
vengeance again arise within you. Yuu are 
dying—you have done evil; this is a time for 
repentance, and not for revenge.” 

. The dving man buried his head beneath the 
bedclothes. 

“T bave told youall,” he said in a voice scarcely 
audible. ‘I will say no more,” 

And he kept his word. 

Not a syllable more would he say, though again 
and again they urged him to it. 

And so he died, none knowing whether a curse 
or @ prayer was iraimed by his latest breath. 








Ir is a beautiful custom in some Oriental 
lands to leave untouched the fruits that are shaken from 





the tree by the win 1, these being regarded as sacred to 
+he nnor and the suanga~ 





THE STANDARD BEARER. 
BY JEAN L. BRUCE. 


He bore our flag to the fight that day, 
Where the columns mov’d in bright array, 
And each soldier’s heart beat high with pride, 
As the ranks march’d on like a surging tide ; 
Through the fiercest strife, and o’er death’s 
despair, 

He wav’d our banner aloft in air, 

And there ’mid the flying shot and shell, 

Our gallant ‘Standard Bearer” fell! 


‘* Hurrah! for the Stars and Stripes,” he cried, 

As he plung’d ’mid the battle’s reeking tide. 

“*‘Purrah! for the Union—on, boys on,” 

A moment more and our flag was gone ; 

‘Our flag for ever !” his white lips gasp, 

And he clutch’d it still with a dying clasp, 
Where drums were beating—where bullets tell, 
Our gallant “‘ Standard Bearer” fell. 


How wept his mother in helpless pain, 

When told that her noble boy was slain, 

And the gray-haired sire drooped his head, 

When he heard his only son was dead ; 

They made him a grave with a soldier crowd, 

With a tatter’d flag for his winding shroud, 
For ’mid battle’s shout, and trumpets’ swell, 
Our gallant ‘‘ Standard Bearer” fell. 


Then rang the voice of his aged sire, 

‘* On—on to the charge through blood and fire,” 

And soon ’mid the battle’s storm he stands, 

Bearing our flag in his trembling hands, 

“Down—down,” he cried, “with each rebel 

knave, 

O’er Richmond's fortress our flag shall wave ! 
Though our “ Standard Bearers” may fall and die, 
Like rainbow, our banner shall sweep the sky, 

And float on high.” 


THE TWO PROFILES. 


Louis MusGrove had taken a lodging at York- 
ville. It wassummer. Musgrove loved the coun- 
try; its roses, its fresh air, charming views, and 
Sunday visitors. Musgrove was a native of Vir- 
ginia—young, good-looking, impetuous and hon- 
est—picturesque himself, and the lover of the 
picturesque in others—warm-hearted, gay in man- 
ner—an observer of life under every aspect, a 
writer of no mean merit, and a caricaturist of 
the first class. And he had tuken lodgings at 
Yorkville, whence he occasionally went to New 
York, so as not to lose the true smack of the city 
humor. 

An ariist, whatever his branch, weaves his art 
into his life, and devotes his life to his art. He 
who separates the tWo, is not an artist, but a 
mechanic. The result is not a life, at times 
scarcely a livelihood. So Musgrove used to go to 
the city, not as a traveler, but as a caricaturist. 
He never went by railway, but either walked, or 
got a lift in a wagon, or when the day was wet. 
took his place in an omnibus, 

The day was wet, and Musgrove took his place 
in the omnibus. Chance took him to the end of 
the vehicle. A young lady sat on his right, in the 
corner. Musgrove began an examination of her 
face—he was always on the search for a new face 
to adorn his easel, The profile ot Musgrove’s 
neighbor was worthy the pencil of a Guido. Mus- 
grove, an humble follower of that great master, 
paid homage to his memory by studying the model 
accordingly. 

But artists are not always content with still life; 
they require animation as: well as purity of out- 
line. It was requisite, therefore, for Musgrove, 
by dint of his conversational powers, to produce 
that play of features which perplexes and delights 
others besides artists. So he began about the 
weather. 

“Tt rains,” said he, addressing his neighbor. 

** What an interesting fact !” soliloquised spite- 
fully and aloud, a lawyer’s clerk. 

“Lucky fellow,” murmured an old bachelor, 
playfully, while one or two elderly married couples 
smiled to each other, approving the young gen- 
tleman’s advances, 

** Tt rains, miss,” repeated Musgrove. 

“Tt does indeed,” answered the lady. 

“I fear it will rain all day,” continued the 
artist. 

“There is much fear it will,” responded the 
Guido face. 

‘** Bad fur the crops,” commented an agricultu- 
ral couple. 

** Bad for my digestion,” smiled Musgrove. 

“How do you account for that important sta- 
tistic?” sneered the lawyer’s clerk. 

** Because, not being used to trot about the 
streets with a load of papers, I enjoy a walk from 
the city to Yorkville, and rely on it for my appe- 
tite.” 

A chuckle ran round the omnibus, in which the 
young lady joined with an angelic smile, the clerk 
having offended her by odd smirks in the way of 
advances. 

The culprit sank into silence, and carriages not 
being conducive to talking, each relapsed into 
his own thoughts, except the artist. Bent on in- 
terchange of ideas with some one, his right hand 
neighbor seemed to present the majority of quali- 
fications. 

** Perhaps you will be returning this evening ?” 
hazarded Musgrove. 

** No, sir, I shall not.” 

“Do you not, then, live at Yorkville ?” 

** Only occasionally.” 

** Perhaps, then, you live in New York ?” con- 
tinued the artist. 

** Occasionally only.” 

“Ah! I perceive,” and Louis smiled, as one 
pleased with his own cleverness. ‘You divide 
your time, then, between the two fortunate 
spots.” 

“‘T cannot admit such a compliment.” 

While speaking, she gracefully arranged her 
veil in folds on the further side, 
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ag madam, the stupidity of my conver- 
sation.” 

“Make no excuses, sir; its stupidity was the 
only part that pleased me.” 

“Oan I atone for it by offering you to-day’s 
Franx Lestie's Inuustratep NEwsPaPER ?” 

“Thank you, I have seen it.” 

“Perhaps your husband is connected with the 
press, that you receive it so early ?” 

**T am a widow.” 

TI beg pardon again—a thousand times.’ 

A face such as that could not seem mortally 
offended. On the contrary, it spoke in gentle 
accents. 

“Tam 2 great lover of Franx Lesiie’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEwspPaPER, and a friendly publisher sup- 
plies me with an early copy.” 

“Faith!” soliloquised the artist, “a widow, 
and one who can afford to receive early copies at 
Yorkville. Madam,” he continued, “‘I am en- 
chanted to hear of your good feelings towards 
Franx Lesiie's InLustratep NEWSPAPER.” 

“* Wherefore this great joy?” asked the widow, 
in a tone of surprise. 

“You said, I think, madam, that you patron- 
ized Franx Lesiim’s InuustraTep NewsPaPEr ?” 

“Rather it patronizes me, by causing me to 
spend many a pleasant hour. I look upon it as 
one of my best friends.” 

“Then, madam, I have a little right to your 
good-will. I am a constant contributor to its 
pages, and, I trust to your pleasures.” 

** Aro you, really? Then I am indeed glad. I 
have so long wished to know personally, or at 
least to see, some of the very clever writers who 
maintain that journal with such unflagging 
spirit.” 

“*Madam, you will cause me to blush, or appear 
like an idiot.” 

“Impossible.” 

A bow. 

** But can I ask, without indiscretion, which are 
your productions ?” 

“Ah, madam! the proverb says, ‘ Every one to 
his taste ;’ it might add, ‘ Every one to his secret ;’ 
I know your taste. It is Frank Lestie’s Itivs- 
TRATED Newsparer. In return, I will tell you 
mine. It is to know something more of every 
beautiful widow I meet with in an omnibus. We 
are now quits on the score of tastes, but we each 
retain our secret. These we can preserve, or——” 

“ What ?” 

“Exchange.” 

“Let us preserve them then,” rejoined the 
widow, drily. 

**To hear is to obey.” 

* But will you give me no indication ?” 

** Indication for indication.” 

“Well, agreed.” 

* Are you a draughtsman or a writer?” 

** First, tell me whether you live most in York- 
ville or in New York ?” 

**T live equally at both,” 

** And I write and draw with equal merit.” 

‘Provoking! But I perceive you must be a 
writer, from your self-conceit.” 

“T have, on my part, long perceived that you 
were a wit, as well as a beauty.” 

“There, you return to your stupidities.” 

**For you reduce me to my wit’s end.” 

* Well—to our compact—hint for hint.” 

** Hint for hint.” 

* But fair play.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘Make use only of your wit to discover my 
secret—no underhand means. Do not follow me 
when 1 leave the omnibus, or ask questions 
about me.” 

‘* Madam, I flatter myself I am a man of honor. 
{ give you my promise. In return, you must 
pledge yourself not to ask any questions about 
me, or to follow me when I leave the omnibus.” 

**Sir, [am a woman of honor, I promise.” 

** Then, now for our battle.” 

“What have you contributed to-day to the 
journal?” 

“You inquire into the past—I only peer into 
the future. Shall you return to Yorkville by 
omnibus to-night ?” 

“T not think I shall ever travel by omnibus 
again. lt is by pure accident you met me here 
this morning.” 

“*@ happy accident.” 

* Another stupidity. But answer my question 
as frankly as I answered yours: what have you 
contributed to this day’s paper ?” 

“To answer truly and sincerely, without reserve, 
equivocation or reticence —nothing !” 

“What amItodo? Here we are close to your 
office—you see I know where it is—and I am no 
further advanced than I was before.” 

“No moreamlI. But itis the easiest thing in 
the world to arrange. Tell me your name and 
address, and I will tell you mine. We have ex- 
changed a challenge—by the rules of society, we 
should exchange vards.” 

“ Although a writer for Frank LEsiie’s Inivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, you must feel your propo- 
sition a little too enterprising. Ask yourself what 
you would think of a lady who consented to such 
an arrangement.” 

“Perhaps, madam, you are right. But the fear 
of losing so charming an acquaintance makes me 
hazard more, perhaps, than I have a right to 
stake.” 

“Well, we shall meet again, depend upon it.” 

‘Is that a promise or a consolation?” 

“Take it as you like.” 

“ Will you remember that a letter addressed to 
Scarab, 964 Fourth avenue, will find me ?” 

“I will remember it.” 

“Ts that an engagement or an emphasis ?” 

‘** An emphasis may be an engagement, though 
an engagement is not always emphatic. The 
omnibus is stopping for you to alight. Good 
morning, sir.” 

“ May I not say au revoir, madam ?” 

“Say what you like.” 

** Will you reciprocate ?” 

** Yes, yes—au revoir,” 








**Is that an emphasis or a——” 

He was on the pavement before his sentence 
was concluded, the door being slammed to by the 
driver, who, for once, was in a hurry. 

For a week Louis Musgrove was desperate—for 
another week he was anxious—the third he was 
melancholy—the fourth resigned. At the com- 
mencement of the second month he was drifting 
into love with another, when a coupé dashed past 
him in the Central Park, and the section of the 
Guido face greeted him with a bright smile. 

Regardless of promises and philosophy, the 
young man rushed after the carriage. A crowd 
of foot passengers intercepted his career, and he 
returned home, more in love than ever, a sadder 
and a sillier man. For some days he was gloomy, 
abstracted and irritable. His thoughts flowed 
wearily, at a loss for an expedient. He went to 
sleep one night, and dreamed of Vanity. In the 
morning he rose rejoicing. The next day there 
appeared in Frank LeEsiie’s InLusTRATED NEws- 
PAPER 2& little story in a column of sentences. The 
title was taken from the old proverb, that ‘‘every 
medal] has its reverse.” It was surmounted by a 
vignette of the Guido face en profile. 


CHAPTER I. 
Ir rains, 
One jumps into an omnibus. 
He sits next a pretty profile on his right. 
The profile is a young widow. 
A veil hangs in graceful folds on the further 
side of her face. 
He falis in love with the profile. 
He enters into conversation. 
The red lips part and betray pearly teeth. 
He becomes still more enamored of the profile. 
He proposes to the profile an ice at Maillard’s. 
Proposition declined. 
He offers a dinner at Delmonico’s 
Rejected. 
He urges his suit. 
Profile sighs. 
Champagne and paté de perigord. 
Inexorable. 





CHAPTER It. 


He writes a burning letter. 

It is answered. 

He entreats an interview. 

It is refused. 

He writes again. 

Protestations doubted. 

He adores. 

He receives for answer, that love, such as this, 
will not stand the test of misfortune. 

Further protestations. 

A walk to-morrow in the Central Park. 





CHAPTER It 


Tue walk begins. 

Profile leans on his right arm. More lovely 
than ever. Veil still in graceful folds over the 
right cheek. 

Adorable creature! 

Then you really love me? 

He does indeed—and—adorable creature ! 

Also a little. 

May one not see the whole of that adorable face ? 
Will that jealous veil never be removed ? 

A blush. 

Nay, I entreat. : 

Remonstrance and tremor. 

A short silence. Distant thunder. Wind blows. 
Rain falls fast. Shelter beneath a tree. Arm 
disengaged to run for carriage. Carriage found. 
The door opens. With left arm he assists profile 
to enter. Veil flies back. Profile has but one eye. 

Farewell, madame. 

He pays the fare of the carriage. Shuts the 
door, and walks home—alone—blessing the philo- 
sopher who invented flight. 





At the end of the tale was a vignette of the 
counter profile, with a great blot for an eye. 

Sure enough, the next morning Musgrove re- 
ceived a letter, not at 964 Fourth avenue, but at 
the office of Frank LEsiiz’s InLusTRaTED NEws- 
PAPER : 

“Tf Scarab went a little into respectable society, 
instead of secluding himself to write lam 8, 
he might perhaps meet young widows with two 
eyes.” 

Scarab bought some new clothes, and straight- 
way resumed his lodgings in the city. He accepted 
indiscriminately every invitation he received, but 
he did not meet his widow. 

One day, a painter, a friend of his, invited him 
to a soirée. The painter was a rich man, and 
gave sumptuous parties. Large saloons, flowers, 
music, lights—everything to intoxicate the mind, 
or stimulate the senses. 

Musgrove was equal to the occasion. He wished 
to do honor to his craft, and dressed himself 
magnificently. 

The young man entered the ball-room to watch 
the dancing. His arrival soon became known, 
and the dancers dreading the well-k2own power 
of his pencil, and fearful of his ridiculé, flagged 
in their steps, and their grace faded. 

Musgrove to re-assure them, assumed the smile 
of a philanthropist, the equanimity of a philoso- 
pher, and the abstraction of a poet. 

Standing half concealed near some flowers, he 
allowed the dancing to proceed undisturbed, and 
yielded his mind to pleasure—his vanity some- 
what tickled by the sensation his presence had 
created, and his mind disposed to view with com- 
placency his friend’s hospitality. 

Conversations buzzed around him. 

GROUP 1,—ELDERLY GENTLEMEN.—Nos. 1 anp 2, 

No. 1. Our friend is giving a brilliant entertain- 
ment. 

No. 2. Lucky dog! With his pictures and his 
wife, he must have an income of at least forty 
thousand dollars. 

No. 1, At least—and what a charming wife 





No, 2, Not more charming than himself. I dine 
here on Wednesday. 

No. 1, I agree with you. I dine on Saturday. 
GROUP 2.—YOUNGER GENTLEMEN.—Nos. 3 AnD 4. 


No. 8. What lovely women! An artist has an 
eye for the beautiful. 

No. 4. Beauty is enhanced by gold. So thinks 
our host. 

’ No. 3. Do you see }iusgrove? It is not often he 
goes into the world ; perhaps he seeks for models. 

No, 4. Beware he ¢.ces not fix upon you. 

No. 3. He might d worse. 

No. 4. Perhaps he seeks, like our host, to unite 
the profession of a husband to his original career. 

No, 2 (from Group 1). Well there is a good 
chance to-night for some one. Mrs. Hastings 
Everard once more honors society with her pre- 
sence, 
No. 4. Society will hail with enthusiasm the 
representative of thirty thousand dollars a year. 

No, 1, And how very beautiful she looks! 

No. 3. (enraptured). Like a Guido. 


GROUP 3.—A YOUNG LADY, NO. 5; AND A YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN, NO. 6. 


No. 5. How very curious. 

No, 6. It is indeed extraordinary. 

Nos. 1 eat What t extraordinary 

Nos. 2&4.f is curious ? 

No. 5. A lady in the boudoir, 

No. 6. A very beautiful person. 

No. 5. Not exactly beautiful. 

No. 6. Well, perhaps not, but so like, 

No. 5. So like a carricature in Franx LEsiie’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

No. 6. The lacy with one eyo? 

Group 2. But has this beautiful lady only one 
eye? 

Group 3. No; two eyes. 

All. Who can it be? 

The sounds murmured in the distance. Mus- 
grove, with his heart beating, as he afterwards 
declared, moved into the boudoir. There—there, 
occupying a whole sofa, dressed richly and artis- 
tically, sat the lady of the omnibus, dazzling 
in beauty and diamonds, smiling triumphantly, 
and surroundcd by a platoon of admirers, 

Musgrove again half concealed himself by a 
curtain, and gazed on the beautiful vision 
before him, Her white neck rose majestically 
from her massive but symmetrical shoulders, which 
in their turn stood out in bold relief from the 
sharp outline of her velvet dress, Every turn of 
her head was graceful, and the well-gloved hand 
that held her bouquet or her fan was small and 
taper as a child’s. 

For the first time in his life Musgrove felt 
abashed. He could not hear her words; but as 
she spoke, her admirers laughed in chorus, and 
Musgrove thought she was telling his story, and 
that they laughed was against himeelf. He was 
simple-hearted, though a carricaturist, and he did 
not yet know that an ample fortune adds a 
peculiar pungency to the witticisms of a hand- 
some widow. But the idea of being ridiculed 
steeled the young man’s heart. Guiding himself 
with the armor of his profession, he placed a 
smile on his lips, and walked jauntily to the sofa. 
The widow observed him for the first time, and a 
blush spread over her face and neck. It was a 
good sign, and Musgrove became relentless. 

The widow bowed. 

**Good evening, sir, it is some time since we 
met.” 

He bowed in return silently. 

* We have been laughing almost foolishly,” she 
continued. 

“‘T trust not at the humble individual who now 
addresses you.” 

“Ah! You who joke others are the first to 
resent jokes yourselves. Supposing you were the 
hero of our merriment.” 

“It would probably supply me with the supple- 
ment to a romance.” 

The widow gazed at the young man with that 
imploring look common to women and dogs. 

“Be re-assured,” she rejoined, ‘“‘we were only 
canvassing a play.” 

“TI did not know you were acquainted with my 
friend Musgrove,” interposed the host, who was 
passing at the moment. 

“Oh, yes, indeed. We are fellow-laborers., 

As she spoke, she moved her skirts on one side 
with that gesture peculiar to ladies who invite 
you to sit next them on a sofa. The gesture 
dispersed the platoon of admirers. 

**What induced you to attack me in Frank 
Lesuie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.” 

**To effect one of two objects ; and I have suc- 
ceeded.” 

** What were they?” 

** Either to pique you, and thus revenge myself; 
or to flatter you, and thus find you.” 

* And you think I was flattered?” 

**T am sure of it.” 

“Do you think it legitimate to bring your 
powers to bear against a defenceless woman ?” 

‘As legitmaté as you consider it not to keep 
your word. I gave you my word not to follow 
you, nor inquire after you, and I kept it.” 

**I made the same promise, and I kept it.” 

** But you gave hopes.” 

“Can one give hopes in an omnibus ?” 

** Ah, madam, an omnibus can contain as true 
a heart as a gilded coupé.” 

“Bravo! A capital sentence for your next 
article!” 

“Brava! You wish to humiliate me by my pro- 
fession.” 

**You do me an injustice.” 

**You have treated me badly, and I cannot trust 
you.” 

“If you really knew the truth, you would not 
consider yourself ill-used.” 

**T can conceive no possible excuse.” 

*What would you have thought of a woman 
who wrote to you without knowing your name ?” 

** But you might have known me.” 

** No sooner did I discover your real name than 
I wrote *- you” 





**But you did not give me yours. You left my 
finding you to chance.” 

“You wish to humiliate me by avowals.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

** Tt was not quite chance that made us meet to- 
night.” 

“Why, our host did not know 
seen each other.” 

“* But his wife is a friend of mine.” 

** When I did see you,” exclaimed the young mam 
in a transport, “‘my knees almost gave way under 
me,” 

**T suppose it was only the sang froid of a writer 
that supported you.” 

‘‘ As a writer I should have succumbed ; it was 
my artist half that sustained me.” 

“Then you are two men against one woman, 
and the game is unequal.” 

‘* Yet the woman has beaten the two men.” 

** Explain yourself.” 

‘You have learned my name, and I am ignorant 
of yours.” 

“Really, do you assert that you do not know 
who I am?” 

**On my word of honor.” 

She looked at him fixedly ; then continued in # 
low tone : 

“Guess it then.” 

**T shall guess your Christian name.” 

** What is it?” 

** Constance.” 

“Then you must know me. Ihave always been 
called Julie ; but my name is Constance likewise.” 

“I give you my word it was a guess ; but I knew 
I could not be wrong.” 

‘* Then how did you discover me ?” 

** It is the name I love best.” 

A pause, 

“Now guess my surname.” 

**T cannot.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘Surnames are vulgar, commonplace, They 
were invented for the purposes of civilization or 
utility. We never think of those we love by their 
surnames—our sisters, our mothers, our children, 
our wives. If we lived with them on a desert 
island, we should soon forget any name but those 
of baptism. It is a Ohristian name that lies in 
our hearts. Society may require me to salute you 
as Mrs. So-and-so. Shall I thus recall you in my 
dreaming hours?” 

Another pause, and the widow said, in a tremu- 
lous whisper : 

“Then I must tell you myself. My husband was 
an old man, who treated me as his daughter ; his 
name was Hastings Everard.” 

“In that case, madam, I must bid you good- 
by.” 

“Why ?—why?” 

“Mrs, Hastings Everard is in every one’s mouth, 
the beautiful widow and the rich one, with thirty 
thousand dollars a-year, and all the world at her 
feet. I thoughtI was speaking to my companion 
of the omnibus, equal to myself in fortane, and, 
perhaps, not above my love. No, madam, I will 
not contend with the world, where there are so 
many rivals to mortify my pride during the race, 
and to win it at the end. Let me stopshort at the 
starting-post, not to lose my self-esteem as well 
as my happiness.” : 

The handsome features of the young man flushed 
as he spoke, his eyes half filled with tear 

“*So farewell, madam,” he continued. 

“No, sir; I will not say farewell. Itis not thus 
I part with Scarab. Stay.” 


that we had ever 





Not many months afterwards Mr. Louis Mus- 
grove gave a ball on his own account, and the 
Guido face received the guests. 








How To Treat a Huspanp.—A husband ought 
to be cousidered as a horse, with the marriage bit in his 
mouth—hence the word bridal or bridle. If the wife 
hold the ribbons judiciously, he is easily driven about, 
even in the most dangerous of Br adway, such as 
Genin’s, Stewart’s, De Forests, and Taylor’s. Tue whole 
science consists in your be able your 
animal—I mean husband—so ully, that after driving 
him about constantly for eight months, from store to 
store, he is yet able and willing to carry you to Sarat 
to md the summer. An accomplished wife sho 
be able to assume, like the moon, every phase of fasci- 
nation; but whatever shape she assumes, it should be a 
—_ one—from the crescent smile encouraging the 
bashful husband, to the full moon 
which is —_ in full for some 
¢ — + tion, —_ * a diamond necklace, or new 

amas ee ever waste your smiles u 
our husband—let him earn them; arms (alms) une 
bad, it discourages industry; what we get for nothing 
we despise. When a husband is erous, 
your smiles upon him ; but be not to overstock 
the market—kisses mav become a drug, like corn, coals, 
cotton, calico, rhubarb, patriots and ts. A wife’s 
happiness consists in her nervous A nervous 
system cannot be healthily suppo without being fed 
upon satin drcssew, rosewood couches, pretty hyste ics, 
opera sofas, hectic coughs and violent sob We 
have known a wife who screamed herself into a set of 
rosewood furniture, and languished so, day by day, that 
at last, when dying, she found herself in a Fifth avenue 
palace, which such @ beneficial influence upon a 
galloping consumption, that she resolved to give over 
her dying, and live for twenty years to come. One word 
more, dear wives, and I have done. Above all thin a, 
avoid that “last French fashion;” they are 
2 fatal in marriage. You may indulge in one 
re wedlock—(by-the-by, there is no Chub to pick 
that } except a cl ub-by boy)—but these “‘ strokes of 
Palmerston 


jock, 

state,” as Lor 

Marriage is the 
real spirit of the ring—we mean that the wedding 
=o “magic circle,” out of which it is terribly 
difficult to escape. Above all things, dear wives, 1. t 
me warn you against — your husbands have 
their own way, even though only once—that once 
may be fatal. Tigers, when once they have tasted 
humar food, crave after it incessantly, and are ten 
times fiercer than before. I cam assure you, dear 
wives, that a tiger is not half so ravenous and unreason- 
able a beast as a husband. I beg the former noble 
animal's pardon for the degrading comparison. Wedd+d 
happin ss is 1ounded upon the aziom that a woman 
cannot be wrong. She has never been so from the days 
of Eve, and nev. r will b. —at all events, it will never do 
for a woman to acknowledge it; the woman who makes 
that suicidal admission will be considered as the Judas 
Iscariot of hir sex. Farewell, dvar wives; now you 
may go and tease your husbands. 


As before swift ships there swims a hill of 
water, and a corresponding one glides along behind, so 
always before us is a mountain which we hope to climb, 

us still a deep valley out of which we have 
assended. 
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THE GREAT ATLANTIC CABLE—OCOMVEYING THE CABLE FROM THE FORWARD TANKS OF THI 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC CABLE—CONVEYING THE CABLE FROM THE HOLD OF THE HULK TO THE 
HULK TO THE PAY-OUT APPARATUS ON THE STERN OF THE GREAT EASTERN. 


TANES ON ROARD THE GREAT EASTERN. 
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[HE GREAT ATLANTIC CABLE—RBECEIVING TH# MESSAGE IN THE TEST BOOM OF THE GREAT 
EASTERN. 


i 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC CABLE-—THE TEST BOOM, ON BOARD THE GREAT EASTERN—SENDING A 
MESSAGE THROUGH THE CABLE, 1,600 MILES IN TWO MINUTES. 
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INTERIOR OF THE GOVERNMENT STABLES, 35TH STREET, NEAR litu AveNUs, NEW YORK—EXAMINATION OF AURSES PREVIOUS TO SALE. 


W. T. CRANE. 
In our present number we give a portrait of 


, te—nost conscientiously did he fulfill, in his maturer 
| years the filial promise of his childhood.”* 
| These, after all, are the most precious words thet can 


Mr. W. T. Crane, one of our many special war artists. | he uttered over the grave of any man, whatever his sta- 
He passed unscathed through the campaigns of Georgia, ' tion in life. 
Florida and South Carolina, to die of a throat disease, | 


at Washington, on the 14th of July last, where he had 
been stationed for some time, to furnish sketches for 
our paper, of the current events of the time. 
sketches, in conjunction with another of our artists, were 
those which illustrated the execution of the assassins of 
President Lincoln. 


Toa 


THE LATE W. T. CRANE, FORMERLY OF 


OF FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. Crane was born at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1832, 
and evinced, at an early age, a great taste for drawing. 
Since 1861, he has been on the staff of our special artists, 
and by his ability, and the truthfulness of his sketches, 
has illustrated many of the most glorious passages in 
our military history. 

But it was chiefly as a good son and brother that Mr. 
Crane was most estimabie. His brother, writing of him, 
says: “*On behalf of the family, I thank you for your 
kindness to our brother, especially in caring for his re- 
mains after death. He was certainly a good brother and 
s0n—to his parents he was most devoted and affection- 


His last | 


' 





| view read aloud by wives or daughte:s. 








THE GRANT-PEMBERTON MONU- 
MENT. 


Tux illustration we present this week of the 
Grant-Pemberton monument erected at Vicksburg, July 
4th, 1864, on the site 

where the interview 
took place between 
Gen. Grant and the 
rebel Gen. Pember- 
ton, who surrender- 
ed that city to the 
Union forces, July 
4th, 1863, is one of 
the many interesting 
features that mark 
the history of the 
late rebellion. Pro- 
bably no event, 
during the war, gave 
more general satis- 
faction to all loyal 
hearts, than the sur- 
render of Vicksburg; 


that rebel stronghold 
may be dated the 
“beginning of the 
end” of the “so- 
called ”’ Southern 
Confederacy. 





Reapinc Atoup 
—It is much to be 
regretted that this 
charming accom- 
plishment of reading 
aloud is not more 
cultivated by ladies. 
You see half-a-dozen 
girls in a family, 
whether they are 
musical or not,doom- 
ed to hours of daily 
practice on the piano, 
which is in factfoften 
so many hours of 
precious timewasted. 
How few ever play 
sufficiently well to be 
listened to with plea- 
sure—and many of 
those who do play 
decently give it up 
as soon as they are 


married. I am not 
CORPS OF SPECIAL ARTISTS speaking against 
music — let those 
who have a real 
taste devote them- 


selves to it, but certainly it ought not to be viewed 
as an educationa] necessity, like geography or history. 
Now there are few people who cannot be taught to read 
well, and there are a thousand ways in which a good 
reader can give pleasure. When fathers and husbands 
come home, tired from their professional duties of the 
day, how pleasant it is to them to have some good re- 
But to do this 


| well, a certain amount of study is rcquisite—first of all 


it is unecessary to acquire a habit of sustaining the 
voice, then one must learn to modulate the tones, to 
attend to punctuation, and, above all, the reader must 
have « fair appreciation of the author’s meaning. his 
involves a study of English literature, which is sadly 


and from the fall of : 





needed by most young ladies who are supposed to have 
finished their education. It is impossible to estimate 
sufficiently the im 


family circle. Children are wonderfully impressed by 


| 


hearing poetry; their tastes are formed, and their minds | 


stored with knowledge, often far beyond their years, if 


they have been brought up where the English classics | 
are read aloud and talked about. And in after life, how | thought peculiar to one sex act upon and improve the 
often, amidst turmoil and trouble, some scrap of poetry | habits ot thought peculiar to the other sex. Uncon- 





5. 


or prose comes back to us in ‘the tones in which we 
heard it read. Some noble sentiment—some pure 


rtance of reading aloud in the | thought—is thus for ever associated with ‘the tender 


grace of a day that is dead,’’ and with “the sound of a 
voice that is still.’’ 


A Morner’s Tracuic.—The habits of 


MALOR CENERAL 
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GRANT-PEMBERTON MONUMENI, VICKSBURG, 


THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN LIEUT.-GEN. GRANT AND THE 


+S.GRANT 
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1864, on 


TED jsuLY 4, 
REBEL GEN. PEMBERTON, ON THE SUR- 
RENDER OF VICKSBURG.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FRENCH & CO., VICKSBURG, 
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is that, by the mere of the finished 
Fs. na end cheng tod. Thee itis thas the most 
pee y most sacred form of human love, the 
purest, the highest, and the holiest compact of which 
our human nature is become an engine tor the 
advancement of and the of truth. 
In after life other relations often rise by the same 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Waar creatures took the smallest amount of 
bagence 4 by they entered the ark? The cock 
the fox; had but one comb and one brush be- 
tween them. 
In a German paper of this city, somebody 


desires to engage “‘a boy of fourteen years, or a young 
of the same age,’ to help him in a lager beer saloon. 


no safer }. pastoction against bur- 
giars than to feed your y before going to bed with 

green apples. The little darling will keep you awake 
you can watch the rogues. 


Mrs. Pantrncron is in New York. She came 
from Boston, as soon as she learned by telegraph 


was rapidly falling in Wall street, but atfver 
ae attempts to get into the shower, is 


weveral unsuccessful 
going back a disappointed woman. 


A Toast.—‘“ [he Press : it ex-presses truth, 
represses error, im-presses knowledge, de-presses 
tyranny, and op-presses none.” 

Fasuion has at last taken to doing things on 
the square—buttons of that shape being all the rage. 


Tue girl who succeeds in winning the love 
of a true man, makes a lucky hit, aud is he. self a lucky 
miss. 


Miss Annie Mossrry and Mrs. Ann Tipathy 
are earnestly requested to call upon Miss Amy A. Bility 
amd rc move the bad impression they leit behind them 
on Tuesday. 


Amy (who has just seen twelve summers).—“ Mamma, 
may i get married ?” 

Mamma.—“ Married! Why, dear?’ 

Amy.—why, mamma, because the children have 
ny ver seen a wedding, and I thought they would be so 
ypleased !’’ 

For a long time it has baffled the medical 
authorities to account for the force with which the waves 


beat against the shore, and it has recently come to light 
that it arises trom the fact of there being muscies in the 


Tuere is 
that 


Eg 


Bee. 

Te best way of raising money is by the 
lever of industry. griping miser raises his by sc.ew 
power. 


Morat swashun consists in asking a man to 
do what he ought to do without asking, and on oe. 
ging his pardon if he refuses to do it. Music 
charms to soothe a savage; this may be so, but I wud 
rather try a revolver on him fust. It always seemed to 
me that a lcft-handed fiddler must play the tune back- 
wards. I have offen been told that the b: st way is to 
take a bull by the horns; but I think, in many instances, 
I should prefer the tail hold. I never kould see <— 
use in nawing wocden gods mail and femail. Tha te 
me-that femails ar» sa scarce in the far western Ken- 
ituky, that a great meny married wimmin are already 
wngaged to their secund and thurd husbands. 


Tue Emperor of the French is about to pro- 
duce “Julius Cesar” in anew form. A new iron-clad 
is abo U. to be published—we should say launched, and 
will be named after the great Roman. This may be re- 
garded 14 4 new edition, “ with plates.” 


A very sensitive young lady on receiving a 
t legram announcing that a ild was ill of the small- 
pox, dropped the paper with a.scream, under the idea 
that it was infected. 


A apy, walking by the seaside, asked a sailor 
whom she met, why a ship was caMed ‘‘she?” The son 
of Neptune rep that it was ‘‘ because the rigging 
cost more than the hull.” 


‘‘ Very difficult, is it?” said Dr. Johnson 
once, when a small child had finished playing a piece of 
music; “I wish it had been impossible!” 


A Nevapa paper says that a ‘‘ zephyr” came 
into Virzinia city, took up a 2,200 pound car off the raili- 
road track, and carried it over house-tops and : very- 
thiag, and dumped it down half a mile off. A Neva 
zephyr is @ gale elsewhere. 


«*Wuen Nineveh has departed and Palmyra 
4s % ruins—when imperial Rome has fallen, and the 
Pyzamides themselves are sinking into decay, it is no 
-wonder,” sighed a French humorist, “ that my old black 
goat should be getting seedy at the elbows.” 


A rovrs, with a turn for figures, had five eg 
to boil, and being told to give them three minutes each, 
bo: led them # quarter of an hour altogether. 


Ax old Carolinian once said: ‘‘I was born 
the lst day in the year, the last day in the month, the 
last day im the week, very late in the day, and have 
always been behindhand, I believe it would have been 
fifty dollars im my pocket if I had not been born at ail.”’ 


«‘Boys,” says uncle Peter, as he examined 
the points of s horse, “I don’t see but one reason why 
that mare can’t trot her mile in three minutes.” 

They gathered round to hear this oracular opinion; 
and one inquired, ‘* What is it?” 

“Why,” be ed, “the distance is too great for so 
so short a time.’ 


A cetesratep dandy was one evening in 


with a lady, and observing her kies her 
fovonihe s eedvenced and begg+d the like favor, 


remarking that she to have as much charity for 
him as she bad shown to the dog. 

* « gir,” said the belle, “I never kissed my dog when 
che was a puppy.” 


The fellow took the hint, and was off instantly. 


A roune lady was recently cured of palpita- 
tion of the heart, by a young doctor, in the most natural 
way imaginable. sheld one of her handa jn his, put 
his arm round her waist, and whispered somethin, in 
her jeft ear, 


* Cxantes Lamp was in the habit of wearing 
2 white cravat, and in consequence was sometimes 
taken tor s clergyman. Once at a dinner-table, amo 
a2 large number of guests, his white cravat caused su 
mistake to be made, and he was called on to “say 

ace.” Looking up and down tbe table, he asked, in 

inimitable, leping manner : 
cl-cl 

“No, sir,” answered guest. 

«hth n,” said Lamb, bowing his head, “let as 
thank God.” 

True sensibility leads us to overcome our 
own teelings for the good of others. 


! 





FURNITURE, FURNITURE, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
BY 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(ORMERLY H. P. DUGRAAF,) 


Mo. 87 Bow  ERyY, NEW Yorn kz. 
This establishment is six stories in height, and extends 242 fect through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making it 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consists 
in part, of 
ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE ; MAHOGANY AND WALNUT, PARLOR AND 
Also, CANE and WOOD SE AT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a large stock 
ENAMELED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


Tucker’s New Style 


Patent Spring Bed, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 





METROPOLITAN 


ENTERPRISE ! 
GREAT GIFT SALE 


New York & Providence 
JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Capital--# 1,000,000 ! 


Depot, 668 Broadway- 


An immense stock of Pianos, Watches, Jewelry and 
Fancy Goods, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, 
without regard to value, and not to be paid for till you 
see what you will receive. 





CERTIFICATES, 


Naming each article and its value, are placed in sealed 
envelopes and well mixed. One of these envelopes will 
be sent by mail to any address on receipt of 25 cents; 
ped = $1; 11 for $2; 30 for $5; 65 for $10; and 100 
or b 

On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you are 


oing to have, and then it is at your to pay the 
ollar and take the article or not. may thus 
obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond Ring, 


Piano, pape | 
Machine, or any Set of ae ee as Os an 
in ro case can they get less One Dollar’s worth, 
as there are no blanks. Address 
Cc. M. DUNN & Co., 
558 Broadway, New York. 


mmsese Depots 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
ment of Messrs. DUNN & CO. 


Wow Ready. 


The SEPTEMBER Number of the Great Humorous 
Paper of America, being No. 90 of FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN, being the Comic, Satirical and 
veracious History of the Month. The present num- 
ber contains the 


GREAT AMERICAN MUSEUM OF THE FUTURE, 


wherein the petriactions of history are carefully por- 
trayed. Also, 
UNCLE SAM AND THE OLD IRON(CLADS) OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Rob. Macaire and Jacques Strop Stealing the Mexican 
Bey, are also sketched—besides numerous other en- 
gravings, illustrating all that is facetious and absurd 
in the present age. The Letter-Press is equally ex- 
cellent, consisting of Romances, Stories, Sketch 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
Manufacturers of terials, 


WHOLESALE AND RETA! 


es h ST? the following, vis: 

STEREO: COPES STEREOSCUPIC VIEWS, 
of ‘we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes 
American and F: Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary 
ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for public or private ex- 
hibition, Our Catalogue will be sent to any address op receipt 


of Stamp. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BUM 
att were the = S Satvoduce Chose Site . Uitias stats, 
we fact mmense titi great v , rang- 
fing in price from 60 cents to $50 each. Our ALBUMS have the 
of being superior in beauty and durability to any 
om will Ee sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price, 
G2” FOIE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
OurCatal now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different 
pon ape t Eee dditions are invally being made) of Por- 
ite of Eminent Americans, op see about 
100 Major-Generals, 100 Lieut.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen, 
200 280 Other Officers, 130 Divines, ' 
375 Co! 15 Navy Officers, 125 Authors, : 
@ Artists, 195 Stage, 50 Prominent Women, 
2,000 Copies of Works of Art 
including reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, 
ete. Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
jAn order 1cTURES from our Catalogue will be 
filled on the receipt of @1.80, and sent by mail, rnex. 
Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D. will please 
remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 
(The prices and quality of oar goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


SOLDIERS’ ALBUMS, for 18 Pictures, 75 cents; 24 
Pictures, $1. tf 


To Beautify the Complexion, 
USE SHULTS’ WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 


The “‘ Enamel” will remove the worst cases ot Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Moth Patches, or Sunburn, in 
from four to six days. It whitens the skin perma- 
nently, and imparts a freshness and transparency 
tothecomplexion which is perfectly natural, and with- 
out injury to the skin. No toilet is complete without it. 
Price, by mail, sealed and postyeld. 50 cents. Address 


. F. Z, 
511-23 285 River street, Troy, N. Y. 


WONDERFULLY STRANCE! 


* MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 


Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 

. ¥. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wonderful 
instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantees to 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of marriage, 
leading traits of character, occupation, etc. This is no 
humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. She 
will send, when desired, a written guarantee that the 
picture is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by return mail. Address 

dawe M. H. PERREGAULT, 
511-23 P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y. 

















Photograph Cards fer Gentlemen,— 
Samples and Ca‘ es sent for 50 cents. Enc ose an 
env with your name and address. 

D. HEMMETTE, 583, Liberty St., N. Y. 





Western Yarns, and every other kind of amusing 
literature. Published by 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, N. Y. 


Albums for the People. 


Holding 24 Pictures, and sold at 
75 cen’ Albums of all des- 
criptions free by mail on receipt 
of the price. 
Cc. HUGHRBS, 
Album Manufacturer, 
102 Centre St., N. Y. 


A Providential Discovery! 
ASTHMA CAN CERTAINLY BE CURED 


By an old cian who has spent the past ten years in 
the East ee and who, while in Siam, discovered the 
important secret of their method for the complete cure 
of this tersiiite ‘comeine’ a he SD pa with 
testimonials, en 

615-18 OR. B. M. LEWIS, Troy, N. ¥. 
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men near the , are ru an 
should without delay, call on De SaEHWwooD, 545 
of his trusses, which can be 











road , and oue 
area ca or of business without and is the only 
instrument that can be relied upon the cure of 
hernia. Send fora circular. 

Beautiful False 60 cts. 
and $la . Send stamp for circulars and curiosities. 
Address C. W. PHILA, B: N. ¥. 

Wonders of t Every young man needs 


- STRONG LOCK, Box 497, 





Agents Wanted, who can make $8 per day 
Business light and honorable. Address D. B. STRONG 
LOCK, Box 497, Milwaukee, Wis. 515-16 


Charming Songs for Children. 


Over Two Hundred of Them—in the new Juvenile 
Music Baok, by Emerson, of MERRY CHIMES,” which 





will soon be in the all the young folks from | 
Maine to California. Over Ten Copies already | 
Price 50 cts. pages free. Sent post- 





14 P 60 cents to $2; Pens in Silver Exten- 
ates, ePe, $3, Sent by mail. Pens Re-pointed. 
5Ocents. NAISMITH & CO., 527 Hudson street, N, Y, 


GREAT PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 
BY THE 
NEW YORK GIFT ASSOCIATION, 
599 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
12 Elegant Rosewood Pianos, wortn from - to $500 
8 ° 


15 Melodeons, Rosewood Cases.......... 5 to 225 
160 Music Boxes, .......csccesesscseceses 15 to 45 
100 Silver Revolving Patent Castors...... 15to 40 
100 Silver Fruit and Cake Baskets........ 15 to 35 
500 Sets Silver Tea and Table Spoons..... 15 to 30 


100 Gold Hunting-case Watches......... ° 


ses 
Sess 
8 


200 Gold Watches........ 009°, ,eccces sees 
300 Ladies’ Gold Watches.............. ee 85 
600 Silver Watches...... eeeccccgcoccsese ° 25 to 50 


Diamond Pins, Gold Bracelets, Cora’, Florentine 
Mosaic, Jet, Lava and Cameo Ladies’ Sets, Gold Pens, 
with Gold and Silver Extension Holders, Sleeve Buttons, 
Sets of Studs, Neck Chain , Vest Chains, Plain and Chased 


Gold , Gold Thimbles, Lockets, Silver Baskets and 
= of of every description, 
of the 6 aD st styles, valued at 
$600,000! 


To be Sold for One Dollar Each without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you will re- 


ceive. 

Distribution is made in the following manner: 

CERTIFICATES, naming each Article and its value, 
are placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which are well 
mixed. One of these Envelopes, containing the Certifi- 
cate or order for some Article, worth at least One 
Dollar at retail, will be delivered at our office 
or sent by mail to any address, without regard 
to choice, on receipt of 25 cents. On receiving 
tificate the purchaser will see what Article it draws, and 
ita value, which may be FROM ONE TO FIVE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS, and can then send ONE DOLLAR 
and receive the Article named, or can choose any other 
one Article on our List of the same value. 

aa” NO BLANKS.—Every purchaser gets value. 
Parties dealing with us may depend on having prompt 
returns, and the article drawn will be immediately sent 
to any address by return mail or express. Entire satis- 
faction guaranteed in all cases. Six Certificates for $1; 
thirteen for $2. 

AGENTS WANTED. Send a stamp for a Circular. 








All letters should be addressed 
T. BENTON & CO., Box 5567, P. O., New York. 
The Great Money-Making Article. 


Everybody needs it. Agents or Soldiers can make $10 
aday. Sample, with particulars, sent free by mail, for 


25 cents. Address 
000 E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





‘Agents #45888 Agents 


ALEABLE AND PROFITABLE ARTICLE. Send 
25 cents for stamp and circular, W. ©, WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N, ¥ 515-20 


r 





$8 "waren. 910 





CA TELY 


UP) BUILDING 


Fine European Watches, direct from our own manu- 
factory, also those of the most eminent makers (received 
per each steamer) of the most approved styles and 
Elegant Finish. Rich and Novel Designs. Serviceable, 
Correct and Warranted. With Superior Movements, at 
a. ae a Sample Watches, at WHOLE- 

‘ree 

cane 3, any part of the country on re- 
on ELEGANT WatTcu in Fine Gold-Plated, Double Cases, 

ichly ved, English Full Plate Jewelled Movements, 
adjusted , Pallets and Balance Bridge, Fine 
Enameled White Dial and Fancy Hands, Correct Time- 
keeper, with Key, Case, Gent’s Fixe Vest CHAINS, with 
Likes, to mata compet." Bent fo any par o 

» all complete, nt to an 

the country free, for only $10. — 

A HANDSOME SILVER WarcuH, Serviceable Pattern, 
Watch wih Rey Cal ala, God La ae 

’ 1 ey, ase, ” 1 
tres tee caly Pad im, Gold Locket, &c., sent 


The Great Imperial Watch, 


containing a Rare and Wonderful Combination of Me- 
chanical Effects, combining within its cases and attached 
to its machinery a beautiful and correct working THER- 
MOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner's Compass in 
miniature, sunk in Dial, and a Reliable Calendar, indi- 
—s day of month, week, etc., in Case, rendering this 
Wai @ perfect Storm, Heat and Trove Inpicator, 
and of great value to every one who desires a RE- 
LIABLE and VALUABLE WatcH. The beautiful ma. 
chinery of this valuable Watch is encased in Finely 
Fin Dovste Huntine, Yaaic Spring 19 Line 
Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18 Carat Gold, in- 
ner cases of Solid Gold Composite), Richly Engraved to 
and bottom, with Panel for Name, and Fancy Pus 
Spring. Genuine English Im Jeweled Action, 
M. J. Tobias movements, Polished Cap, Self-acting Steet 
Polished Click, Equal Balance, Independent Actions, 
Fine White Dials, Polished Steel Cut Bands, and is an 
Exact Imitation of a $100 watch, used by the Roya 
ENGINEERS and Officers of THE BRITISH ARMY, as their 
standard time-keeper. None Genuine unless bearing 
our private trade mark. Price per single one, all com- 
plete, ov mail, to any part of the army or country, $20. 
Fine Silver Duplez Watches, $20. GENUINE AMERICAN 
Levers, Pure Silver Hunting-Case, only $30. English 
Levers, $20, Gold Chronometer Watches, $70. Ladies* 
Gold Enameled Watches as low as $30. 
CATELY BROTHELS, Sole Importers, 
102 Nassau St., N.Y. Established 1855. 





The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning to young 
men and others who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc. ; 
supplying at the same time the means of Self-Cue. By 
one who has cured himself, after being put to great ex 
pense through medical imposition and quackery. By 
inclosing a Pe ono addr- seed envelope, single copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Brooylyn, King’s County, N. Y. 


GREAT SALE 
Watches and Jewelry, 


A. H. ROWEN & CO., 


(Agents for the Manufacturers), 


No. 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
$1,000,000 Worth 
WATCHES and JEWELRY, 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each without regard 
= =e not to be paid for until you know what you are 
ceive: 





100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches........... each $125 
500 Silver Watches... ....cccccccccsces each $20 £ 35 
10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Case........ each 5to & 


And a large assortment of Jewelry of every descri 
on an a — ee ey moe Re in wins rm 
each, e me of disposing o: 
at OnE DoLLak each is as follows: aurea 
Certificates naming each article and its value are 
placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of 
these envelopes will be sent by mail to any address on 
Pai of 25 cents—5 for $1; 11 for $2; 30 for $5; 1€0 


RETURNED SOLDIERS 


and all others who wish to make money easily, can do 
so, by acting as Agentsfor us. We give a WATCH 
FREE to each Agent. Send 25 cents for one Certificate 
and our Special Terms of Premiums. Address 
A. H. ROWEN & CO., 
P. 0. Box 4270, .ew York. 


Rebellion Records! 
A DIARY OF AMERICAN EVENTS 


Edited by FRANK MOORE. 








PART 468—Being Part 3 of volume 8. Iluctrated 
wWita Portraits of MAJ. GEN. P. H. SHERIDAN and 
GEN, E. D. TOWNSEND. Price 60 cents. 
This day published by 
D. V N NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway. 
aaCopies sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. 


Supporters.—Those who are afflicted with pain in 
the back, chest or shoulders, a sinking, hollow, drag- 
ging feeling about the stomach, costivesness, piles, or 
any difficulties known as Female Diseases, can find 
relief, without medicine, by using one of DR. SHER 
WOOD'S ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, Send for & 
Circular, 545 Broadway. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
PENS, EE ACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ 
PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth pai t 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR 
eae, and ni tobe paid for anil you know wha 

toget. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, w! 

you what Sentence gn tated ecertee 
our containing full list and particulars, 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country. 
Jd 5S WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





« wee and gain We -"—How either sex may 
a we and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
ood will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
peel mental uirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a to the 
sexes—an extraordinary ik, of 
edition; over 100,000 copies ysold. Address 
tf T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





===; MANHATTAN ARMS CO., 
el Newark, N. J.—Our Colt Model 


Navy Pistol is of best material and wrought 
throughout. . Parts interchangeable. Every Pistol 
warranted one year. Best Pistol made for army officers, 
being 8 oz. lighter than any Pistol using Government 
cartridges. 494-519 





Just Published. 
MATRIMONY MA MADE EASY! 


How to Win a Sweetheart or a Lover! 


If any young Ges ti»man or Lady wishes to know how 
to begin a Love Correspondence, or, if they wish to 
speak their mind 1.a tardy, bashful or a careless way 
to their lover, this buvk tells exactly how it should be 
done. It tells yon huw to write Love Letters, and how 
to win your Swecthea:t every time. It tells you how 
you can Marry whoeve. you wish, and how you can be- 
come rich in a very short time. Handsomely bound in 
gilt muslin. Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Send all 


orders to 
C. L. BRIGGS, Publisher, 
507-10 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
Books, Pictures, Cosmetics, os, Catalogues free. 


Please address BLACKIE & CO., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 
509-21 











Holloway’ s Pills—Dropsy:—These Me-= 
dicines act with such an effect on the system, that the 
fluids are imperceptibly carried off and prevented from 
future accumulation. They purify the blood, regulate 
the secretions, and give tone to the stomach, Sold 
everywhere, 


43° Something New. “6 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 





Articles ; profits large. Send stamp for circular 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Naseau street, N. Y. 


Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid for 50 cents. Address C. F, SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 

512-24 


Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. Sample 
and catalogue sent for 25 cents. Address JAS. F 
MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y. ti 











DR.HARRISON’S 


PERISTALTIC LOZENGES 


URE FOF 


COSTIVENESS PILES 


DYSPEPSIA , HEA DA CHE. 


LD EVERY WHE 





Produce immediate relief, and never require nerease 
of dose to effectacure. Will mailed on enclosing 
the price, 60 cents. J.8. HARRISON & CO., 

tf Proprietors, Boston. 





How the Soldiers’ Money Goes: 


The honorable earnings of the soldiers are expended 
in a manner worthy of their public spi: it and domestic 
virtue. They are investing millions in the government 
loan, and it is significant that while the sale of sewing 
machines for manufacturing purposes has fallen off 
with the contracts of a:my clothing, the sale of the 
Wheeler & Wilson machine for fam iy use shows that 
the gallant soldiers have not forgotten their duty to 
their wives. Orders are received, written, perhaps, in 
the field on a drum-head, to forward machines’ to 
feminine re‘atives. This is a investment, The 
manager of a large estate says ‘‘he has no fears for the 
ous vas wife hus a Waeder & Wilson sewing machine.”’ 





The Best and Safest Stimulant.—The 
RED JACKET BITTERS are free from all acidities 
usually found in ordinary tonics ahd stomach bitters of 
the present day. They are made from sound and fresh 
material—nothing that is not entirely wholesome and 
healthy enters into the composition of them. 

Secrets! Secrets! Secrets !—Expositions 
—The Experiences of a Grand-Past-Master-}#son—with 
an account of all the Lodges of New York and Brooklyn. 
Price 50 cents. Sent, postpaid by mail. Address 

Box 13, West Troy, N. Y. 





How very acceptable a likeness of the future life 
partner must be to those ignorant of the future. To 
all who will send 50 cents == stamp, together with 
color of hair, eyes and age, to ELLIE FRANK- 
LIN, Drawer 198, Albany, she will will immediately forward 
the picture, with date of marriage and name. 

Address MISS N. E FRANKLIN, 
Drawer 198, Albany. 


Pat me R 
bs RAF 


e/ 








Complete in one volume, bound in cloth. Also a full 
vet of FRENCH IMPORTED COLORS, in the original 
powdered state. Brushes, &c. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR. (Copyright secured.) 
Circulars sent free upon application. Address or call 
on CRAWFORD & WILLIS, No. 167 Broadway, New | 
York City. 


—— 





FAIRY ALBUMS 


For satpaid. “WOW pictures, $1 25—80 pictures, $1 50. Sent, 
WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. Books, 
Music, Albums, &c. Send stamp a 3 a 





$80 i PER MONTH. Agents wanted in every town. 
It > some =f _ of real value. For 
» Wi 


ae ie J. 8. PARDER, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Art of Einameling.—The beautiful art of en- 
ameling the skin. White French Skin Enamel, for 
whitening, beautifying and preserving the complexion, 
making it soft, fair, smooth and transparent. It quickly 
removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, etc., without injury to 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail. for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress Eiphis. & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh st., 





The West Indian Hair Curler, warrant- 
ed tocur] the most straight and stiff hair, on the first 
application, into short ringlets or wa’ massive curls. 
Sent to any address on receipt of $1. Address 

THE DERTON HAIR CURLING CO., 
Box 5251, New York Post Office. 
7 0 Am Ti! I want Agents everywhere 
$70 9° month, expenses paid, to sell Fifteen 
r 


-_— the best selling ever offered. Full particulars 
free. ee. Ad dress OTIS T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 








Agents Wanted to canvass for a book needed 
in every family. Address, with stamp, DAVIES & 
KENT, 183 William street, N. Y. 514-16 


“The Puzzled Satisfied!” 


All those that cannot decide what business they may 
be qualified to pursue to the best advantage, write to 
me; I will tell you, and also give you other valuable in- 
formation. This is for both sexes. Inclose 50 cents, 
with postpaid envelo: “4 lainly addressed to yourself, 
to "see ALBERT x 367, West Troy, N. ¥. 

14- i 





On the One Dollar Plan! 
NEWBORN & CO. 


offer the entire stock of 


One Goldand Silver Watch Manufactory, 
Two immense Jewellery Establishments, 
One Silver-Plating Warehouse, 
and One Gold Pen and Pencil Maker, 


At One Dollar per Article, 


without regard to orignal cost or value, and the money 
not to be paid until you know what you are to have for 
it. Certificates, showing what can be had of this im- 
mense property for $1, will be sent for 25 cents each; 
five certificates for $1; eleven for $2; thirty for $5; 
sixty-five for $10; one hundred for $15. Agents wanted 
everywhere at alarge compensation. Send for circular. 
NEwporn & Co. are a new firm and will deal liberally 
by purchasers. NEWBORN & CO. 
75 Fulton street, N. ¥. 





Stereoscopic Views ent Cartes de Visite. 
1,000 different kinds. Send stamp for a Catalogue. 
VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A Gift For You 


at the Philadelphia Gift Book House. The Eleventh 
Year of the Enterprise. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW GIFTS! 


A new classified Catalogue of Books just issued, of over 
ages of Books in every department of Literature, 
full instructions for forming Clubs, &c,, &c. The 
best place in the world to buy Books is at the “ Evans ”’ 
Original Gift Book ce Catalogues sent free on receipt 
of red stamp. Addres 
515-18 G. G. EVANS, 630 Chestnut st., Phils. 


Curious People —By a New and Sci- 
entific process I am enabled to produce a handsomely 
executed miniature of the one with whom Dame For- 
tune is to favor you. I will describe, in detail, the 
characteristics, viz.: Age, Size, Occupation, Appear- 
ance, number of children you are to be favored with, 
together with the date of marriage. Send 50 cents for 
the above description. For an additional 50 cents she 
will give you the name and post-office address of the 
individual. Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheer- 
fully refunded. Letters promptly answered. Address 
(enclosing the above and a postpaid addressed en- 
velope), MADAME AUGUSTA LA MOTH, Troy, N. Y. 


TO BOOK AGENTS AND CANVASSERS, 


And Persons Desiring Lucrative Employment. 








The Pictorial History 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION! 


By MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Sold by Subscription Only. 


This immensely sete work is now issued and ready 
for Canvassers; already have the returns from Agents 
stamped this work as @ great success, and the daily in- 
crease in orders fully justifies the conclusion that no 
History of the War can be more popular than this from 
the pen of the well-known Authoress, Mrs. STEPHENS. 

&@ Persons ane districts to canvass must apply 
atonce. Addre 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


"fhe Brazilian Hair Curler. One a} appli= 
cation warranted to curl the most straight and stubborn 
hair into wavy ringlets or heavy massive curls. 
postpaid, on receipt of $1. Address 

512-24 8. S. CHASE, Cohoes, N. Y. 


3 /CURIOUS 1 ASTENERS 


FOR EVERYBODY'S USE. Will fasten Boots, Spee. 
Gaiters, Corsets, &c., without tying. Send 25 ce for 
apair. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 

0514-517i 


J. TOWNSEND & CO. 
A WATCH FREE TO EVERY AGENT! 


Every person can make $10 a day selling our Certifi- 
cates in the greatest sale of Jowelry in the country— 
$1,000,000 worth of Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware 
to be sold in 90 days, at $1 each, by certificates calling 
for each article, which will be sold—1 for 25 cents; 6 for 
$1; 100 for 12. This is the best chance ever offered the 
public. Send atonce. Address 

J. TOWNSEND & CO., 15 John St., N.Y 


Sent, 








FIRST PREMIOM. 
IMPROVED 


$9 »racnin MACHINE ! $9 


THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


Patented May 13, —y tm: patented June 9, 
1863. The celebrated Y GEM SEWING MA- 
CHINE, a most Wonderfal and Elegantly Conatructed 
Novelty ; is NoIsELEss in operation, uses the sTRAIGHT 
th Running Butch pm my | regula ‘oon 

e more an r than by 
hand, and rapidity. Will Gather, 
Hem, Ruf ‘Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c., &c.; 
requires no Lubrication or Change Stitch—1s NoT 
LIABLE TO GET OUS OF ORDER, and will @ LIFETIME. 


“For the Dressmaker it is invaluable; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”"—Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 


“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it.”—-M. ¥, 
Independent. 

** With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rl ay with a common needle, makes the running 

like hand eewing.”’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
ee genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the — 

Single Machines sent to any part of the country per 
Express, ked in box with printed instructions on 
— of price, $5. Agents wanted everwhere. Cir- 

containing UA Liberal Inducements sent free. 
“~ all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A Very Clever Book. 
THE DOW AGER $ 


OR, THE 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
BY MRS. GORE. 


*‘An admirable picture of modern manners in the 
higher classes of society, mingled with judicious re- 
marks and pungent satire, set off by a composition, 
easy, animated and piquant.”"—London Spectaior. 

“‘ This is a very clever book.””—Ezaminer. 


“Full of Genuine Comedy, which, if transferred to 
the stage, would be most effective. Mrs. Gore depends 
principally for success upon her powers of wit, and 
what she sees vividly she traces with vivacity. Her 
pages are a domplete Rochefocauld of English High 
Lite.’’—London Atheneum, 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Mailed free of postage on receipt of price. 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, 22 Ann st., 





N. ¥. 


Matrimony:— Why every man should marry. 
Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
sealed envelo 8 on receipt ot 25 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 








OFFICERS, SOLDIERS 
AND CITIZENS! 
Genuine Gold Rings. 

All the Army Corps Rings in 16 
Karat Gold, (Stamped and War- 
anted) at $3 and $5 each. A 
liberal discount to dealers. Sent 
by mail. Address 

E. P. BEACH, 
12 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of July 14, 1865, 


No. 9488.......++. GLOW. oc sseers $100,000 
NO, 17767. .....+06+ a TTTE TTT TL 50,000 
No. 24726.....s000+ $6 scccccceee 25,000 
No. 17502......++++ OF secccccces 10,000 
No. 7812......0++s 4 seescceees 5,600 


Being the five capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Intormation furnished. The 
highest rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold 
and silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


An Album containing 12 Card Photo= 
graphs (full size) sent on receipt of $1 25. sae orders 
to Box 5057, P. O., New York. 514- 


HOW ALL MAY MARRY. 
Courtship Made Easy. New Edition—Illustrated. 


Treating on “ Psychologic Fascination,”’ showing how 

any person of either sex can fascinate, win the undying 

love, and marry any person they wish, irrespective of age 

or personal appearance. Sent by mail for 50 cents, by 

E. D. LOCKE & CO., Box 1525, Portland, Maine. 
514-17 











I Strange! Strange! 


Full instructions by which any person can master 
the art of Ventriloquism in a few hours’ practice, and 
make a world of fun andafortune. Price $1—sent by 
mail. Satisfaction given, or money refunded in every 
case. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Lilinois. 

514-17 

Look Here, Boys! 

Full instructions by which a persan can master the 
art of Ventriloquism in a few hours, and make a world 
of fun and a fortune. Price $1, or three for $2, by mail. 

514-18 Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Il. 





Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. 
Sporting Articles. ste for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann St., N. ¥. 


8, 000 Sold! 8th Edition ! 


“< How "Tis Done; or, The Secret Out.” 
The orginal and only “ BOOK OF WONDERS.” con- 
taining the Great Secret of a Moustache and Whiskers 
in 42 days—Gambling and Marked Cards Exposed and 
Explained; also, Fortune-Teliing, Ventriloquism, Fish- 
ing Secrets, Imitation Liquors, and 100 other Secret 
Arts never before published, This” the only “‘ original’ 
BOOK OF WONDERS. All others are imitations of 


this book. Price only 25 cente—6 for $1. Mailed free. 
Address HUNTER & CO.-, 
513-6 Hinsdale, N. H. 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses, 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; re- 
mains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1. 18 cents 7 mail, yow packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 
000 133 South Seventa Street, Philadelphia. 


 Shults’ Curlique, for Curling the Hair. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents. Warranted. Address 
512-24 C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. ¥. 





Also, New Books and | 


| 





DR. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Italian Medicated Soap, 


it is well known, cures Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Salt 
Rheum, Barber’s Ite, Chaps, Chates, Tender Flesh, 
etc., beside being the very ET hear ewan compeuas over 
invented. Rng 4 POUDRE uproots 
m low fo upper lip, of the 
body safely and quickly—warranted. “Liguip ROUGE, 
for pale lips and cheeks. LILY WHITE for flushed, 
red and heated faces. HATR DYE, instantly converts 
red, gray or light hair to a beautiful black or brown, 
without staining the skin. HAIR RESTORATIVE for 
the hair to grow, and make stiff, wiry hair, soft, 
and silky. Found at DR. GOURAUD'’S old estab 
depot, 453 Broadway. 

The purity and citeney of the above preparations 
have been endorsed by tens of thousands, who have 
used them the past twenty-five years, 

AGENTS — Callender, Philadelphia ; Bates, Boston ; 
Johnson, Detroit ; Keyser, Pittburgh ; and Druggists 
generally. 





The Great New England Remedy! 
Dr. J. W. Poland's 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Is now offered to the afflicte 1 throughout 
the country, after having been proved 
by the test of ele en years in the New 
England States, where its merits have 
become as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. Ihe White Pine Compound cures 


Sore Throat, Colds, — Diptheria, Fy Non roa 
— iy Bost, 2 kabl for. 
t is en e omedy fo Ditiealy 





generally. 
Kidney: ee me es BS 
of Voiding Urine, 
Kidney and Binder ~ hg 
and other Complaints. 


For Piles and Scurvy it will be found very valuable. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good and 
tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. Sold bv 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine generally. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
Burnhams & Van Schaack, Chicago, Ill.; John D. Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the West; Petre F, 
Romero, Havana, agent for Cuba. 


Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. 


Agents, come and examine Invention, or Samples sent 
free by mail for 50 cents. Retails for $6 easily, R. L. 
WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 473-524 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Woustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury to the skin, Price $1—sent by mail, post tive, 
to any address on bw of an order. 

R. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 








ONLY LOOK! 
FREE TO ALL. 


Citizens and Everybody should send their address, 
and receive a large Illustrated Paper replete with the 
choicest literature of the day. Sent Gratis. 

Agents wanted every- 


CHARLES E. MACKEY, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 
12 A MONT 

4.3 to intr if the improved Shaw @ 
Clark $20 Family Sewing Machine, the only low-priced 
machine in the country, which is licensed by Grover & 
Baker, Wheeler & Wiison, Howe, Singer & Co., and 
Bachelder. All other machines now sold for less than 
forty dollars each are infringements, and the seller and 
user are liable to fine and imprisonment. Salary and ex- 


penses, or large commiasion allowed. Illustrated circu- 
lars sent fre. SHAW & CLARK. Biddeford, Maine, 








Superfluous Hair Removed 


From all parts of the body, in five minutes, without injury 
to the skin, by ‘*Upnam’s DeErriatoryY PowpeEr.” 
Mailed to any address tor $1 25, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia 612-24 


Freckles, Tan and Pimples 


REMOVED AT ONCE, BY THE USE OF “UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN AND PIMPLE BANISHER.” Mailed 
to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth street, Philadelphia. 512-24 


Asthma Cured. 


Relief Guaranteed in Ten Minutes, 
and a permanent cure effected by the use of “‘ UPHAM’S 
ASTHMA CURE.” Cases of from ten to twenty years’ 
standing yield at once to its influence. Price $3. Sent 














postpaid to any address. = 8. C. UPHAM, 25 Sonth 
Eighth street, Phila, Cir 8 sent free. 512-24 
$1. " WHISKERS. 

For One Dollar I will send, sealed and ° 
postpaid, the “ Grecian Com a,” highly ed, 
which I warrant to force a heavy growth of upon 
the smoothest face in five wecks, or upon bald heads in 
eight weeks, without stain or injury the skin. En- 


tire satisfaction given, or money refunded. Descriptive 

Circulars mailed free. Address 

P. O. Box, 216. E. L. SHULTZ, Lansingburg, N. Y. 
512-24 


Stereoscopticons and Magic Lan 
for Public Exhibitions, with Photographic Views of all 
ge A places, men and events, for sale by JAMES 

QUEEN & CO., 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Priced and Illustrated pearnest sent gratis. 513-25 





Is something every married or single lady should have 
to secure long life and happiness. waa stamp for 
descriptive pamphlet, to Dr. CHAS. MANCHES, office, 
658 nein N.Y tf 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 ape hs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 50 photographs of en and Generals for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Addreay 

514-18 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. ¥, 





4 Look Here, Boys! 


My Golden Compound will force the Beard to 
the smoothest face in 21 days. Satisfaction given or 
money refunded in every case. Price $1, or three 
packages for $2, pane paid, by mail. Address 

514-17 AGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 


grow op 





The Book of Wonders tele how to make 
CIDLK without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and al) kinds 
of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all kinds of 
Onguents and Curling Fluids; Gambling Exposed; Ven- 
triloquism Made Easy; Information of Importance to. 
Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, &c., &c., &c. 
Sent, securely sealed, for $5 cents. Box "305 
P. O., New York. 514-17 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 





the 
the sale of the American Wi 
171 Broadway, corner Courtland Stveet. 
oO 





Great Gift Sale. Great Gift Sale. 
© SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 318. 


The People’s Pen Co. 
Offer at Retail 100,000 boxes 
SUPERIOR STEEL PENS, 
With a gift to every purchaser, worth from 
30c. to $5,000. 


mail, , on receipt of $1 50. 
a beotmess Pent * yg No, 3. 


"a Pen. 
Send stamp for circular, and learn how and why they 





give such le presents. 
C. C. NEWHOUSE, Actuary 
° 62 William street, New York. 





YOUR TOOTH ACHES? 








“PARLOR ORGANS | 


ureh Harmoniums, 
Melodeons. We have just comp’ ted improvements 
which render our instruments r to any 


0511-23 No, 97 East 23d street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
Warercoms, No. 71 & 73 Hast 14th &t., 
Between Union Square and Irving Place, 

NEW YORE. tfo 
é KEEP 








EURQPEAN POCKET). 


One Dollar Hach. 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


4m Exact and Revzastz Pocket Trme-Keeres for the 
man. A decidedly unique and wonderful novelty. 
Boensctiy constructed on the most approved scIENTIFIO 
and warranted to DENOTE SOLAR TIME, with 

absolute and the a More truth- 
rate nome of 

o re- 


& CO., Sole Proprietors, 
204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 


RETURNED SOLDIERS, 


AND ALL OTHERS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Great Sale of Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
The ARRANDALE Great Gift Appropriation. 

Our agents are making from $5 to $30 per day, and 
we still need more, Late invoices .rom ku have 
swelled our stock to over $1,000,000. A splendid assort- 
ment of Watches, , Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Jewelry, of the most fas ble patterns, selling at $1 
seach. Send 25 cents for a certificate, or $1 for tive, or 
$5 for 30, and you will see what you are entitled to; 
or sénd a three-cent stamp for our terms to agents, 
which are of the most Jiberal kind. Agents are pre- 
sented with Watches free, in addition to commission. 


Now is your time! 
ARRANDALE & CO., 
167 Broadway, N. Y. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. otf 


Buttons! Buttons! Buttons! 


FRENCH SEL#.FASTENING BUTTONS, put on and 
taken off in a moment by any one, without sewing eye- 
let, screw-rivet or cut in the cloth. Retailed at P. F. 
SMITH & FOWLER’S, No. 13 Park Row and No. 379 
Broadway. Agents wanted everywhere. A sample 
Bachelor’s Box, containing a full assortment of coat, 
vest, pantaloon and overcoat buttons, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of $1 50. Apply, in person, or 
oy letter, to W. B. WATKINS, No. Reade street. 
Wholerale depot. ° 


The Great Cider Recipe 
for making DELICIOUS CIDER in 12 HOURS, with- 
yot fruit. Mailed for 30 CENTS. Address 
“ F. B, BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 
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A THOUCHTLESS LADY. 
Dran—" La, Miss Julie, you're going out widout yer bonnet—yer! get yer death of cold!” 








Profitable Employment. 


RETURNED SOLDIERS 


and all others who wish to make money easily byjacting 
as Agents for the sale of our ENGRAVINGS and STA- 
TIONERY PACKETS. $15 WILL OBTAIN 100 AS- 
SORTED ENGRAVINGS (including Portraits of Lincoln 
and leading Generals) THAT WILL REALIZE $50. 
FOR $17 WE WILL SEND 100 PRIZE STATIONERY 
PACKETS and ». SILVER WATCH. Samples of En- 
gravings and with full particulars, sent on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. Circulars MAILED FREE. We 
give best chance to make money, as our long experience 
enables us to supply Agents with most suitable articles. 
Address HASKINS & CO., 
° No. 36 Beekman street, N. Y. 


BALLOU'S 
PATENTED 
FRENCH 
YOKE SHIRTS 


Warranted to FIT, 
and to be 


for the same QUAL- 
,ITIES and MAKE 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 
Cecular contain- 
ing drawings and 
prices sent free. 


For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 
t) 








Try Ward's India-Rubber Enameled 
PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS, 


VAY Zed Le 
PAPER COLLARS & CUFFS, 
AT ALL GENTS FURNISHING STORES. 
The Trade supplied at 
N° 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


99 & 101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. 
Derby’s Sure Cure for Piles. 


Price 75 cents per box. BuRLEIGH & RocgErs, Boston, 
Mass., Sole Agents. 507-190 














STAMME RING 





Cured by Bates’ A: 
&c., address H. C, 
eowo 


ances. For descriptive pamphlet, 
MEARS, 277 W. 23d St., N. y. 








; 5 > ; . Ladies 

“* Steel Collars,” 9159: Cuffs, $150 perpair. Send ‘size’ and 

“price.” Tradesupplied. Ruton & Foagan, Ioventors, Patenteca 
. - 


and Manufacturers, 75 Nassau St., N. Y. 





TO TEE TRADE! 
Headquarters for Fine Gold and Silver 


ARMY AND NAVY BADGES! 


° B. T. HAYWARD, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Shooting, Fishing, - 
‘ Sporting Tackle 





of all kinds. 
ALFRED WOODHAM, 
424 Broadway, 
Bet. Canal and Howard Sts., N. Y¥. 
Repairing done well. tfo 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! — 


All articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 


- STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
OF THE WAR! 


Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION 
CONTEST. 








Bull Run, Nashville, 
Yorktown, Strawberry Plains, 
Gettysburg, Deep Bottom, 
Fair Oaks, Belle Plain, 
Savage Station, Monitors, 
Fredericksburg, Chattanooga, 
Fairfax, Fort Morgan, 
Dutch Gap, Atlanta, 
Pontoon ¥ Richmond, 
Hanover Junction, Petersburg, 
Lookout Mountain, Charleston, 
Chickzhominy, Mobile, 

City Point, &e., &e. 





Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 
Just published by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
° 501 Broadway, N.Y. 








SIMOLANDER’S 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 


BUCKU, 


For diseases of the Stomacu, RHEUMATISM, Dropsy, 
&c. Price OnE DoxttaR. For sale by D. Barnes & Co., 
New York. Burieicn & Roosrs, Boston, Mass., Gene- 

Agents. 507-190 


OLD>xAnEF 
aati ca 


Without Spectacles, Doctor or Medi= 








cine. Pamphlet mailed free, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Address E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 
0000 


1130 Broadway, New York. 





Vineland Lands. 


soil, which produces crops, 


$35 per acre, payable wi four years. Good business openings for manufactoriesand others. Churches, schools 
and good socket. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. The 
ch the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers giving full information will 
be sent free. Address CHAS. KE. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis Township, New Jersey. 
From Report of Soon Rosinson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune. 


beauty with w 


To all wanting Farms. — 


Large and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
which can now be seen growing. 





Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 


“It is one of the most exlensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable candition for pleasant | 


Sarming, that we know of Uris side of the Western prairics.”’ 





{AvGusr 12, 1865. 


$7 w's'rors. 910 
A BEAUTIFUL a GoLp-PLATED W. ao 


Correct 
with “* Miniature Calendar,” indicating th 
Day of the Week, Month, &c., in back case. Asingle ~ 


only $7. 
and American LEVERS from $25 up. Good 
Watches of all descriptions. 
Address CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Sole Importers, 
° 38 and 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 








° Sold by all Druggisis and Perfumers. 


REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT 


Cures Saut Ruevm and Army Itcu. Price 35 cents, 
For sale by all Druggists. 507-190. 








THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


gers ee TIMES, mailed to any address for 50 cts 
THREE of erent powers for $1. Address 
0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


ITCH. (WEBATON'S ITCH. 
SCRATCH.\ OINTMENT /)SCRATCH. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours—also cures Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 





50 cents; by sending 60 cts. to Weeks & Potter, Boston, 
Mass., will be forwarded free by mail. For sale by all 
Druggists. 497-5220 





MASON’S HAIR DYE. 
The best in the market. For sale by DemMas BARNES 
& Co., New York. Bunieicu & RoceEns, Boston, Mass., 
General Agents. 5U7-190 





A New Publishing Flouse.—The cheapest 
place to buy books in the country. Have you seen 
Dawley’s new publications? You can buy your books 
cheaper of this house than at any other place. T. R. 
DAWLEY, Publisher, No, 13 & 15 Park Row, N.Y. o 


WHEELER & WILSON, 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 








Button Hole Machine, 


tfo ~» 626 BROADWAY. 


THE ARCANA WATCH. 
Ladies’ Size, $26. Gonts’ Size, $25. 


Eleganit’as an 18 karat Gold Watch—First-Class Time- 
keepers. Sent by mail, free of charge, on receipt of 
price. A case of six for $125. Will sell for three times 
their cost. GIRARD W. DEVAUGH & CO., Sole Im- 
porters, No. 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ° 


PINEAPPLE CIDER. 


Dr. TaLBor’s Concentrated Medical Pineapple Cider 
will cure you if you are sick, and if you are well, will 
prevent sickness, See long advertisement in Frank 
LEsLIEe’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER from May 13th to 
June 17th, 1865, inclusive. Send for circular. One- 
ounce sample bottle sent free by mail, on receipt of 30c. 











to pay postage. B. T. BABBITT, Nos, 64 to 74 Wash- 
ington st., N. ¥. 0510-22 
TO »—The adver=- 


tiser, having been restored to health in a few weeks by 
a very simple remedy, after having suffered several years 
with a severe lung affection and that dread disease, 
Consumption, is anxious to make known to his fellow- 
sufferers the means of cure. To all who desire it, he 
will send a copy of the prescription used (free of charge), 
with the directions for preparing and using the same, 
whieh they will find a sure cure for Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, etc. The only object of the adver- 
tiser in sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted 
and spread information, which he conceives to be invalu- 
able, and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, 
as it will cost them nothing, and may prove a blessing. 
Parties wishing the prescription will please address 


Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
° Williamsburg, Kings County, New York. 











515-180 





Natice to Horsemen! 


Upon receipt of One Dollar, I will mail, to any address, 
the Spanish method of curing the most inveterate cases 
of Swelled Legs, Grease or Scratches, Bone or Bog 
Sprains, Ringbone, Cracked Heels, &c. Warranted. 

° Address 8. LUCKEY, Morristown, N. J. 





Lady Agents Wanted for a Light 
Business. Address BOWERS & SHEPHERD, 
o 907 Broadway, N. Y. 


DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY. 


Pour no more burning drugs down your throat to re- 
lieve your Summer Complaints—one of MAGGIEL’S 
DIARRHGA PILLS will cure you in amost every case. 

No more than TWO Pills are ever necessary. A Box 
sent by mail, on receipt of 25 cents. Sold by the Pro- 
prieto, DR. J. MAGGIEL, 43 Fulton street, New York, 
and all Druggists. e 











